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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  The  Problem 

a.  The  purpose  of  thfs  study  was  to  develop  and  improve  methods  foi  is- 
In  Interviewing  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees  to  obtain  information  of  son 
useful  in  psychological  warfare  operations.  The  Army  requirement  called  for 
research  based  on  direct  interviewing  of  escaped  nationals  of  European  satel¬ 
lite  countries. 

b.  The  effect  of  various  interrogation  factors  on  the  amount  of  information 
obtained  from  refugees  was  examined  under  controlled  conditions.  The  four 
factors  selected  for  study  were  the  interrogator,  the  source,  the  manner  of 
interrogation,  and  the  pattern  of  questioning. 

2.  The  Method 

a.  Sixty-four  interrogations  of  recent  male  refugees  from  the  East  Zone 
of  Germany  were  conducted  in  Giessen,  Germany,  In  March  and  April  19j5. 
The  four  interrogators  were  German  nationals  who  were  given  thorough  train¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment;  each  of  them  conduc  ted  16  interviews 
»ud  observed  others.  The  interviews,  which  averaged  2  1/2  hours  in  ler^  ‘h, 
were  recorded,  in  order  io  leave  the  interrogator  free  to  concentre**  on  the 
source's  reactions. 

b.  The  research  design  permitted  32  different  combinations  of  the  four 
main  factors  under  s'udy:  Each  interview  was  conducted  with  a  source  of 
either  s  higher  or  a  lower  level  of  education,  in  either  a  permissive  cr  a  more 
formal  manner,  using  one  of  two  forms  of  the  interview.-  schedule,  by  one  of 
the  four  interrogators.  Two  interviews  were  conducted  for  ec-.c.h  of  the 

32  combinations. 

c.  The  interrogation  schedule  was  designed  to  obtain  socio- psychological 
information.  The  four  topics,  selected  from  among  six  suggested  by  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Psychological  Warfare,  were  living  conditions  in  East  Germany, 
attitudes  toward  Russia,  reactions  to  propaganda,  and  attitudes  toward  me 
United  States.  The  questions  in  the  two  forms  of  the  schedule  were  substan¬ 
tively  the  sam?,  but  their  order  and  phrasing  differed. 

d.  The  amount  of  information  obtained  irorn  each  interrogation  was  meas¬ 
ured  in  two  ways:  total  units  of  information,  and  average  units  per  question. 

3.  Findings 

a.  The  sources  with  11  or  more  years  of  schooling  gave  significantly  more 
information  than  did  those  with  less  (■du.ah-'n.  This  finding  held  for  all  lour 
topics  in  the  interrogation  schedule. 


h.  Tiie  over-a!l  amount  of  information  secured  by  the  four  interrogators 
did  not  differ  significantly.  However,  the  interrogators  did  differ  in  their  per  ¬ 
formance  with  sources  of  different  educational  lrveta.  Those  interrogators 
who  obtained  th.e  most  information  from  higher-educated  sources  obtained  the 
least  from  respondents  of  lower  education,  others  performed  relatively  better 
with  lower-educated  than  with  higher-educated  sources. 

c.  No  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  amount  of  information 
obtained  with  *he  permissive  and  more  formal  ("businesslike")  te chni.'ues . 
Reliance  cannot  be  placed  in  this  finding,  however,  because  there  is  evidence 
mat  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  sources  did  not  perceive  the  “businesslike" 
interview  as  having  the  cold  and  impersonal  characteristics  intended.  Thu6 
the  two  techniques,  as  applied  In  this  experiment,  may  have  ken  perctived  in 
substantially  the  same  way  by  these  sources. 

d.  In  the  test  of  the  variations  in  the  interrogation  schedule,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  various  patterns.  Sources  gave  about  th*» 
same  amount  of  Information  whether: 

(1)  Each  group  of  specific  questions  was  preceded  by  a  general  ques¬ 
tion,  or  only  the  specific  questions  were  asked. 

(2)  Factual  or  altitudinal  questions  were  asked  first  on  a  given  topic. 

(3)  They  irere  asked  to  describe  the  attitudes  of  other  people  on  a 
topic  (attitude  toward  the  United  States),  or  to  state  their  own  opinions.  It  had 
been  thought  that  sources  unwilling  to  speak  freely  for  themselves  might  pro¬ 
ject  thetr  own  opinions  when  talking  In  more  general  terms. 

e.  Provocative  statements  yielded  significantly  more  unitB  of  information 
than  related  open-end  questions. 

4.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

® .  In  «ny  generalizations  based  on  this  research,  the  special  conditions 
that  surrounded  the  collect  on  of  the  data  must  be  taken  into  account: 

(1)  The  extern  to  which  the  respondents  were  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  agency  which  interrogated  them  was  contingent  r.ot  only  upon 
very  personal  motives  but  also  upon  the  international  situation  between  the 
East  and  the  West  at  the  time.  In  war  time  many  refugees  may  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  cooperate,  especially  if  their  sympathies  lie  with  the  enemy. 

(2)  Interrogators  of  other  nationalities  may  perform  differently. 

In  addition,  the  intensive  training  and  close  observation  of  the  interro¬ 
gators  in  thie  experiment  probably  tended  to  reduce  deviations  from  the 
specified  procedures. 

(3)  The  criterion  used  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  interrogations 
was  restricted  to  amount  of  information  obtained;  there  was  no  way  to  esti¬ 
mate  either  the  validity  of  the  information  or  Its  relevance  to  psychological 
warfare  purposes. 

b.  The  major  conclusions  drawn  from  thie  research  are  these: 

(1)  For  the  type  of  socto-psychologic..l  intelliger.ee  usually  called 
for  in  psychological  warfare,  highly  educated  sources  appear  to  be 

better  Informants  than  sources  with  lower  edu,  ..tional  background.  Not  only 
do  well-educated  respondents  provide  mere  information,  but  there  is  some 
indication  that  they  may  also  tend  to  be  mo.e  '  ink  and  make  less  effort  to 
ingratiate  themselves. 
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(2)  Although  extremely  careful  training  of  interrogators  and  monitor¬ 
ing  of  some  interrogations  on  a  spot-check  basis  can  minimise  differences 
among  interviewers  ir.  over-all  performance,  differences  in  their  success 
with  various  types  of  individuals  probably  will  remain.  Some  interrogators 
apparently  do  their  best  work  with  more  highly  educated  respondents,  v.'lule 
others  are  particularly  adept  at  securing  information  from  sources  of  lower 
educational  leveis.  The  characteristics  which  differentiate  between  interro¬ 
gators  in  this  —  •<p-*ct  could  not  be  determined  ir'  the  present  study  because  of 
the  small  number  of  interrogators  naed. 

<3)  The  crucial  point  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  treatment  used 
in  dealing  with  a  source  may  be  his  owr  perception  of  this  treatment,  and  this 
in  turn  may  be  influenced  by  his  expectation.  The  indication  that,  because  of 
cultural  factors,  some  of  the  sources  did  not  per  ceive  the  "business'  ‘  ” 

Interrogation  procedure  as  substantially  different  from  the  permissive  makes 
this  part  of  the  study  inconclusive.  They  only  suggest  that  under  certam  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  interviewers  well  trained  in  probing,  either  technique  may 
come  up  with  substantially  the  same  amovut  of  information. 

(4)  When  the  number  of  specific  questions  on  a  topic  Is  large  and 
fairly  exhaustive,  the  amount  of  information  obtained  per  question  will  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  preceoing  genera!  question. 

(5)  When  respondents  are  cooperative  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  interviewing  situation.  Hie;’  give  approximately  tlw  same  amount  of  tnfer- 
mallct.  wheth-r  they  report  about  their  own  opinions  or  their  impressions  of 
others'  opinion*.  Therefore,  the  decision  on  whether  to  ask  attitude  questions 
in  a  “personal”  or  “impersonal”  way  can  be  based  on  other  considerations . 

(6)  Inserting  exaggerated  or  obviously  incorrect  statements  into  the 
schedule  provokes  respondent#  Into  setting  the  interrogator  straight,  and  hence 
U  an  effective  way  of  obtaining  additional  information. 

c.  Tliese  conclusion*  provide  the  basis  fm*  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  If  a  choice  must  be  made  among  refugee  informants  for  me  pur¬ 
poses  of  psychological  warfare,  the  more  highly  educated  sources  should  be 
given  preference,  since  they  are  likely  to  provide  more  information. 

(2)  Foi  optimum  performance,  the  bulk  of  an  interrogator's  assign¬ 
ment  presumably  should  be  with  ti«  type  of  person  with  whom  he  performs 
relatively  best.  In  many  eases  it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  tin.-,  interrogetnr- 
source  relationship,  however,  an  analysis  of  each  inter rog,»ir,r’n  early  work 
with  different  types  of  respondents  may  provide  clues  as  to  the  type  with  which 
he  is  moat  successful. 

(3)  In  the  preparation  of  an  interrogation  schedule,  the  possibility  of 
matter-of-fact  usage  of  some  exaggerated  or  inaccurate  statements,  designed 
to  provoke  the  source  into  correcting  the  interrogator’s  "misconceptions," 
should  be  considered. 
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METHOD 


THE  PROBLEM 

Much  of  the  information  needed  for  the  planning  and  execution  oi  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  is  obtained  through  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
refugee  informants.  This  type  of  information,  which  often  deals  with  intan¬ 
gibles  such  as  attitudes  and  opinions,  is  quite  different  from  and  much  more 
difficult  to  elicit  than  materiel  and  order-of-battle  information. 

The  general  difficulty  of  the  task  is  compounded  by  the  lack  of  agreement 
among  persons  engaged  in  interrogation  work  as  to  what  are  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  methods  of  interviewing.  The  methods  now  in  U6e  have  evolved  through 
experience,  and  the  present  interrogation  procedures  vary  widely  from  organ¬ 
ization  to  organization  and  from  person  to  person. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  U.S.  European  Command  asked  for 
research  on  methods  of  interviewing  average  PW  and  refugee  informants,  to 
aid  in  obtaining  from  such  sources  information  useful  to  psychological  war¬ 
fare  operations.  Refugees  of  European  satellite  countries  were  to  be  inter¬ 
viewee?  directly  in  the  proposed  study.  The  sponsoring  agency  was  the  Offic 
ot  the  OHiex  01  leal  Warfare,  Department  of  the  Army. 

PREVIOUS  RESEARCH' 

Priot  to  the  present  aiury,  10  major  research  had  been  conducted  in 
which  interrogation  techniques  for  obtaining  psychological  warfare  inS  rma- 
tion  were  experimentally  tested  in  order  to  observe  their  effectiveness  under 
controlled  conditions.  Two  previous  studies,  however,  have  ’t  with  inter¬ 
viewing  problems  and  techniques  with  sources  similar  to  :  se  used  in  the 
present  research. 

One  of  these  studies  was  a  research  project  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
Services  (full  title  is  classified)  to  investigate  methods  used  in  interviewing 
refugees  and  German  prisoners  of  war  returned  from  Russia.  One  aim  of 
the  research  was  to  discover,  through  interviewing  interrogation  personnel, 
what  techniques  had  been  found  most  useful  in  various  types  of  interview  sit¬ 
uations  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  examine  the  interactions  which  took 


1  Prrviouo  civilian  ?coe«rch  on  inlncvicwin*  in  numnwi.  t  in  /mccvieii ing  in  Social  Kczcarch,  by 
Slrrbcit  il.  Itymnn,  I  hr  I'niv*  wily  ot  Chimyo  Prcnn,  195t. 
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place  during  the  interview  between  respondents  and  interrogator  possessing 
various  personality  charac'erlstlcs . 

Also,  in  connection  wiln  its  "Project  on  the  Soviet  Social  System,”  the 
Russian  Research  Cente  *  of  Harvard  University  prepared  a  report  entitled 
“A  Guide  for  Interviewing  Soviet  Escaf  'pb,"1  based  on  observations  made  by 
the  Harvard  staff  during  the  collection  *nd  aitalysis  of  interview  data, 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  64  interrogations  on  which  the  present  study  is  based  were  ccm 
ducted  in  Giessen,  Germany,  during  March  and  April  1055.  The  HuniHRO 
research  team  >as  attached  for  logistical  support  to  a  detechmer.t  of  th-. 
529th  Ml  Platoon. 

The  sources  were  current  male  refugees  from  the  East  Zone  of  Germany 
who  were  processed  for  residence  in  West  Germany  at  the  Lager  (camp)  in 
Giessen.  Three -fourths  of  the  refugees  h»d  come  to  the  West  within  20  days 
of  the  Interrogation. 

The  interviews  covered  four  major  topics:  ‘Living  Conditions  in  East 
Germany."  "Attitudes  Toward  Russia,”  ‘Reactions  to  Propaganda,*  and  "Atti¬ 
tudes  Toward  the  United  States."  These  topics  were  selected  from  a  list  of 
Bix  suggested  by  the  Evaluation  Branch  of  OC/Psywa r. 

Ari  average  of  2  1/2  hours  was  spent  in  each  interrogation.  Two  interro¬ 
gations  v/ere  conducted  each  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 

1  hey  were  simultaneoiioly  observed,  monitored,  and  recorded  with  the  aid  of 
a  one-way-vision  mirror  and  a  concealed  micropnoiw . 

Four  interrogators  participated  In  the  study,  each  one  concucting  16  inter¬ 
views  and  serving  as  observer  during  16  others.  The  roles  of  interrogator 
and  observer  were  systematically  rotated,  according  to  a  master  schedule 
worked  out  in  advance  for  the  entire  04  interviews,  so  that  each  interviewer 
observed  each  of  his  three  colleagues  an  approximately  equal  number  of  t'mes. 

The  interrogators  were  German  nationals  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
for  ih.e  purposes  of  this  researen.  The  ’raining  Included  intensive  review  of 
the  irter rogation  instructions  3nd  techniques  for  handling  various  problem 
situations,  testa  or.  the  training  material,  "'mock”  interviews  with  one  another 
and  with  other  members  of  the  research  team,  and  practice  with  actual  sources 
during  two  pretests  of  the  interrogation  schedule. 

The  project  was  conducted  by  a  HumRRO  research  team  of  five  members. 
The  oifice  staff  included  an  administrative  secretary  and  six  translators,  a)' 
German  nationals. 


THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

A  sirr.pt  factorial  research  design  war,  used,  and  the  data  were  subjected 
to  an  analysis  of  var  iant  e.  A  s<  nematic  diagram  of  the  research  design  is 
presented  in  Table  1 
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Each  intei  .-lew  was  conducted  with  a  source  of  either  higher  or  lower 
education,  in  either  a  “businesslike"  or  a  permissive  fashion,  using  one  of  two 
question  patterns,  fcy  one  of  the  four  Interrogators.  There  were  two  interro¬ 
gations  for  each  combination  of  variables,  making  a  total  of  64  interviews  in  all. 

the  research  thus  permitted  the  four  major  factors  to  vary  simultane¬ 
ously  within  the  framework  of  the  same  eiperiment.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a  factorial  design  is  that  it  provides  information  not  only  on  the  effect  of 
each  of  the  main  factors  but  also  on  the  interaction  effects  of  the  various  com 
binations  of  factors. 


INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

The  results  obtained  from  en  interrogation  depend  upon  many  variables. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  source,  the  interrogator,  the  interrogation  tech¬ 
niques  used,  the  topics  covered,  the  type  and  wording  of  the  questions  asked, 
the  sequence  of  the  questions,  the  physical  setting,  and  the  psychological  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  interview  situat'  -n.  While  it  would  be  desirable  to  understand  the 
effects  of  each  of  these  elements  upon  Interrogation  results.  It  was  necessary, 
for  reasons  of  manageability,  to  limit  the  focus  of  attention.  The  variables 
chosen  for  study  were  (1)  the  level  of  education  of  the  source.  (2)  the  degree 
of  formality  of  the  interrogation,  (3)  the  interrogator,  and  (4)  the  kinds  and 
patterning  of  the  questions  asked. 


T  he  Source 

A  respondent ’8  age,  sex,  intellectual  capacity,  personality,  education, 
occupation,  cultui  al  background,  attitudes,  and  interests,  as  well  as  other 
factors,  influence  riot  oniy  hie  relationship  with  an  interrogator  but  also  the 


fund  of  Information  he  brings  with  him  to  the  interview.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  hypothesised  that  the  effectiveness  of  interrogation  techniques  will  vary 
according  to  characteristics  of  the  source. 

Ideally,  u  would  have  been  desirable  to  strat'fy  sources  by  a  number  of 
the  factors  listed  above.  However,  because  of  the  need  to  delimit  the  scope 
of  the  res-arch,  sources  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  single  factor. 
Amount  of  education  was  chosen  because  it  was  easily  identifiable  and  because 
it  was  assumed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  source’s  fund  of  information  and  to 
his  imerractioi*  an  interrogator. 

Sources  having  11  or  more  yea;s  of  education  were  classified  as  “higher- 
educated;-  those  with  10  years  or  fewer  were  regarded  as  "lower-educated." 
This  handling  reflected  that  fact  that  in  Germany  the  first  eight  ytat.t  of 
school  are  compulsory,  and  many  persons  attend  a  vocational  school  for  ■ 
additional  two  years.  Persons  who  receive  university  or  "higher"  education 
almost  always  have  more  than  10  years  of  schooling. 

The  respondents  were  selected  by  the  scrcener  of  the  platoon  to  which 
the  KumRRO  research  team  was  attached  for  logistical  support.  Because  the 
number  i,i  refugees  having  11  or  more  years  of  education  was  relatively  small, 
the  screenera  were  Instructed  to  send  lower-educated  sources  only  when  men 
with  higher  education  were  not  available.  Whenever  more  than  one  source  of 
a  given  level  was  available,  the  selection  was  made  at  random. 

Each  source  was  requested  to  complete  a  Personal  Data  Form  which 
called  for  14  Items  of  background  information  (see  Appendix  A).  Thus,  if  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  proved  to  be  a  significant  element,  the  additional  background 
information  would  have  made  it  possible  to  examine,  on  an  inspection  basis, 
the  probable  rv  .iionship  between  some  other  characteristics  of  the  source 
and  the  amount  of  information  obtained.  ThiB  procedure  might  have  provided 
hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  subsequent  research, 


Manner  ol  Interrogation 

Two  interrogation  techniques  were  used,  designated  as  'businesslike" 
and  "permissive." 

The  "buulnessllke"  interview  w.is  characterized  by  a  formal,  impersonal 
attitude  toward  the  source  on  the  part  of  the  interrogator.  This  formality  was 
expressed  in  the  interrogator’s  tone  of  voice,  phraseology,  and  posture,  as 
well  as  in  his  general  behavior.  Although  he  treated  the  source  in  a  courteous 
manner  arid  made  r.o  attempt  to  “browbeat '  him,  he  nevertheless  was  reserved, 
maintained  complete  control  over  the  pace  of  the  Interview,  gave  no  indication 
o.  personal  Interest  in  the  source,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approval  of  the 
source's  answers. 

The  "permiBBive"  interview,  on  the  other  hand,  wrs  characterized  by  a 
war ui  and  friendly  attitude  tov-.'^rd  the  source.  The  interrogator  adopted  a 
relaxed  and  informal  manner,  used  a  conversational  rather  than  a  formal  tone, 
and  adjusted  to  the  source  ’a  pace.  He  also  showed  personal  Interest  in  the 
source  and  indicated  approval  of  the  source's  responses  when  appropr.ate . 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  the  businesslike  and  ttie  permissive 
approach  lay  iri  the  manner  In  which  the  interred'  toi  handled  the  various 


“problem  situations  "  which  arise  during  an  interview.  These  problems,  which 
stem  from  characteristics  or  reactions  of  the  source,  include  lying,  withhold¬ 
ing  of  information,  fear,  irrelevancy,  hostility,  superciliousness,  passivity, 
fatigue,  an'1  ingratiation. 

When  tne  interrogator  was  required  to  behave  in  a  "businesslike "  manner, 
tie  would  either  Ignore  the  source’s  problem  (as  in  the  case  of  fear  or  fatigue) 
or  assign  blame  for  'he  situation  to  the  source  (as  in  the  case  of  irrelevancy 
or  withholding  of  information) .  Ir  a  permissive  interview,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  interrogator  would  trv  to  alleviate  the  source's  problem  by  accepting  the 
blame  himself.  For  example,  if  »n  inconsistency  in  statements  arouse'*  sua- 
picion  that  the  source  was  lying,  the  "businesslike’'  Interrogator  would  direct’ >• 
point  out  the  discrepancy  and  blame  the  source.  In  a  permissive  inter 
the  interrogator  would  accept  the  blame  for  the  inconsistency  by  pretending 
that  he  muet  have  misunderstood  what  the  source  had  previously  said 

Another  major  difference  was  that  in  the  permissive  interviews  the  Inter¬ 
rogator  not  only  allowed,  but  actually  encouraged  the  Bource  to  indulge  in 
emotional  catharsis,  to  talk  about  his  troubles.  This  was  not  permitted  in 
businesslike  interviews;  a  source  who  began  to  talk  about  hie  personal  prob¬ 
lems  was  interrupted  and  brought  back  to  the  interview  topic.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  businesslike  and  permissive  techniques,  as  well  as  methods 
of  Inducing  catharsis  and  of  preventing  it  from  getting  out  of  control,  are 
listed  in  Appendix  B. 

The  Interrogators 

It  was  cxoccted  that  the  characteristics  o*  »n  interrogator,  such  u»  his 
personality,  interests,  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  hiB  educational  background 
and  interrogation  experience,  would  cor.eiderably  influence  the  results  he 
achieved  In  an  Interview.  Consequently  the  interrogators  were  regarded  as 
an  independent  vuriable  In  this  research. 

Of  the  four  interrogators,  two  had  received  higher  education  and  two  had 
not.  Two  of  them  (or.e  of  whom  was  vc  roily  educated)  were  exjierienced 
interrogators,  and  the  other  two  had  liud  no  previous  interrogation  experience. 
All  four  haa  worked  with  American  groups  and  all  spoke  English  fluently; 
instruction  sessions  and  dlscussionB  about  the  task  could  therefore  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  English. 

A  scries  of  teats  was  administered  in  order  lo  gain  an  estimate  of  the 
personality.  Interests,  and  Intelligence  of  each  interrogator.  A  record  of  the 
educational  and  employment  background  of  each  interrogator  is  included  in 
Appendix  C,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  information  obtained 
by  the  four  interrogators  on  each  of  the  four  topics. 

In  addition,  an  index  of  the  preference  of  each  interrogator  ter  either  the 
businesslike  or  permissive  manner  was  obtained  before  the  main  series  of 
Interrogations  was  begun,  by  having  each  of  them  hypothesize  as  to  which  of 
the  two  approaches  "will  generally  yield  the  better  results  with  most  sources." 
The  interrogators  were  riot  told,  of  cour„“.  that  the  real  purpose  for  obtaining 
their  ‘'hypotheses"  was  to  discover  any  bias  w.  '-h  ttiey  might  have  toward 
either  of  these  two  techniques  of  dealing  with  a  source. 
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The  Questions 


In  three  of  the  four  sections  of  the  interview,  the  form  or  pattern  of 
questioning  — the  type,  phrasing,  or  order  of  the  questions  — was  systemati¬ 
cally  varied. 

(1)  General  and  Specific  va.  Specific  Only,  In  the  “Attitudes  Toward 
Russia”  section,  the  difference  between  the  two  patterns  of  questioning  lay  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  p  2eneral  open-end  question  at  the  beginning  of 
each  subtopic.  naif  of  the  interviews,  each  of  the  six  subtopics  began  with 
a  s»i,eral  question,  followed  by  a  aeries  of  specific  questions  cn  the  same 
to,  o  (Pattern  D.  In  the  other  interviews,  trie  sources  were  asked  the  same 
specific  questions  without  the  general  question  (Pattern  II). 

This  was  done  in  order  to  determine  whether  better  results 
achieved  by  opening  a  topic  at  a  broad  level,  which  might  tend  to  encourage 
a  wider  range  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  source,  or  by  focusing  a.tention 
immediately  upon  a  narrow  aspect  of  the  topic,  which  might  tend  to  restrict 
his  thinking. 

(2)  Attltudinai- Factual  vs.  Factual- Altitudinal.  Ir.  the  *  Reactions  to 
Propaganda"  section,  the  only  variation  in  the  questioning  was  the  order  in 
which  factual  and  attltudinai  questions  on  a  given  topic  were  asked.  ’What 
newspapers  did  you  read  most  often  in  the  East  Zone?  *  is  an  example  of  the 
factual  questions;  "What  is  your  opinion  of  East  Zone  newspapers?"  is  repre¬ 
sentative  ot  the  attltudinai  questions. 

In  half  of  the  interviews,  each  of  the  six  subtopics  began  with 
a  aeries  of  attitudlnal  questions  which  were  followed  by  a  series  of  factual 
questions  (Pattern  1).  In  the  other  32  interviews,  each  subtopic  was  introduced 
by  asking  the  factual  questions,  followed  by  the  attltudinai  questions  (Pattern  II). 
The  questions  themselves  were  identical  in  all  of  the  Interviews;  only  their 
sequence  was  changed. 

The  primary  aim  in  this  section  was  to  discover  whether  or  not 
lower-educated  sources  would  give  better  answers  to  the  more  complex  atti¬ 
tudlnal  questions  when  the  Interrogator  led  up  to  them  gradually,  or  established 
a  framework  for  them,  by  asking  the  simpler  factual  questions  first.  It  was 
expected  that  higher-educated  sources  —'.'iiid  not  need  this  Bert  of  framework. 

(3)  Personal  vs.  Imp*  rso.ial.  In  the  “Attitudes  Toward  the  United 
Staten"  section,  attltudinai  questions  were  piirased  in  either  a  "personal-  or 
an  “Impersonal"  manner,  the  though*,  being  that  some  sources  might  talk  more 
freely,  or  give  mote  information,  when  asked  how  other  people  feel  towards 
the  United  States  (In  the  impersonal  questions)  than  they  would  i:  caked  to 
state  their  own  attitudes  (as  in  the  personal  questions). 

In  this  section,  unlike  the  two  previously  mentioned,  both  types  of 
questions  were  asxed  in  all  of  the  interviews,  instead  of  using  eacli  type  with 
half  of  the  sample.  The  six  subtopics  were  divided  ir.:o  two  groups,  which  for 
..or>Y**nlpnre  will  be  referred  to  here  as  Group  A  anci  Group  B.  In  half  of  the 
Interviews,  the  questions  in  Group  A  were  asked  first  in  a  personal  manner, 
followed  by  the  questions  in  Group  B,  asked  in  an  impersonal  manner 
(Pattern  I).  In  the  otn.er  half  of  the  interviews,  the  questions  in  Group  B  were 
asked  first  in  a  personal  manner,  and  .hen  the  questions  in  Group  A  were 
asked  in  an  impersonal  manner  (Pattern  TI) . 


Thus  the  topics  asked  in  the  personal  form  in  one  pattern  were 
asked  in  the  impersonal  manner  in  the  other.  This  wan  done  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  differences  in  results  might  be  due  to  the  topics  rather  than  to 
the  type  of  question,  since  sources  might  be  more  knowledgeable  and/or  more 
sensitive  aoout  certain  topics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  Pattern  I  and  Pattern  II  interviews, 
the  personal  questions  were  asked  first.  It  was  felt  that  tins  might  make  it 
easier  for  tlie  a  utce  to  distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  questions;  if 
asked  for  the  opinions  of  other  persons  first,  he  might  tend  to  answer  those 
questions  in  terms  of  his  own  personal  opinions. 

The  form  and  order  of  the  questions  in  the  "Living  Conditions  n  F*-*t 
Germany"  section  were  the  same  for  both  Pattern  I  anti  Pattern  II. 

Thus  three  types  of  variations  in  the  questions  asked  were  trcludec.  ,n 
the  reeearch  design.  These  variations  were  Incorporated  into  two  forms  of 
the  interrogation  schedule,  In  one  half  of  the  Interviews,  the  Pattern  I  form 
was  used,  in  the  other  half  the  Fattern  II  form  (see  Appendix  D) .  The  speci¬ 
fic  type  of  variation  represented  by  the  two  patterns,  of  course,  differs  for 
each  section  of  the  schedule,  since  each  question  variable  was  tried  cut  in 
only  one  section. 


SPECIAL  QUESTIONING  DEVICES 

Two  other  questioning  devices.  “provocative  statements"  and  "frankneas 
questions,"  were  used  in  the  same  form  in  all  of  the  interviews. 

The  "provocative  statements,"  used  in  the  "Living  Conditions  in  East 
Germany"  section,  were  deliberately  incorrect  or  naive  statements  about 
aspecte  of  U»>  in  the-  East  Zone  with  which  mtin  >vuixe5  would  be  familiar. 
These  statements  — such  as  “I  understand  you  don't  have  to  pay  very  much 
for  food  in  the  East  Zone  because  it  is  rationed"  — were  introduced  to  provoke 
the  source  into  providing  Information  by  trying  to  Bet  the  interrogator  straight 
on  the  issue.  It  wan  believed  that  such  statements  might  stimulate  the  Bource 
to  provide  more  Information  than  would  the  ordinary  open-end  question. 

The  "frankness  questions"  ,/v.re  unsigned  to  obtain  come  indication  as 
to  whether  the  Bource  was  attempting  to  ingratiate  himaeif  or  give  answers 
which  he  believed  would  please  tnc  interrogator.  These  questions  were 
included  in  the  sections  on  "Attitudes  Toward  Russia"  and  “Attitudes  Toward 
the  United  Stnteo-'  because  It  waB  felt  that  Ingratiation  would  be  more  likely 
to  occur  on  these  topics. 

The  frankness  questions  were  stated  in  cuch  a  marine r  that  objective 
answers  to  them  would  be  either  favorable  to  Russia  ("Do  you  think  the  quality 
of  machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  higher  today  than  it  was  ?5  years  age  - ") 
or  uncomplimentary  to  the  United  StateB  (“Do  you  th.nk  the  American  leaders 
have  made  any  rrt«takeg  in  foreign  policy  since  tlie  end  of  World  War  n?  ”). 


THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

The  amount  of  relevant  information  obt«»l'’~d  from  the  interrogation  was 
the  criterion  variable  used  in  this  research.  Each  response  was  evaluated  in 


terms  of  ‘.he  number  of  uatta  of  information  It  contained.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  a  unit  of  relevant  information  was  defined  as  (1)  an  answer  to  a 
question,  (?)  an  example,  or  (3)  an  amplification  of  ar.  answer.  For  example, 
when  the  question  called  for  a  list  of  items  (“What  food  items  are  rationed'5  "1 
one  or  two  items  were  scored  as  one  unit  of  information,  three  or  more  items 
as  two  units. 

Each  of  the  four  sections  of  an  interview  was  scored  separately  for  the 
total  number  of  units  of  information  contained,  and  for  the  average  number  of 
units  per  question.  These  two  measures  were  uted  separately  in  the  analysis 
of  variance.  An  important  consideration  in  evaluating  the  interview  results 
was  how  much  information  was  yielded  by  each  interrogator,  type  of  source, 
msnner  of  interrogation,  and  pattern  of  questioning;  the  total  unit  scores  were 
used  to  determine  this  The  units  per  question  scores  were  used  to  standard* 
izc  for  different  applications  of  the  techniques  such  ub  differences  in  am  i 
of  probing  arid  in  Length  of  time  per  interview. 


LIMITATIONS 

This  experiment,  like  any  social  Bcience  study,  is  subject  to  a  number 
of  limitations: 

(1)  Other  things  being  equal,  the  results  arc  projectable.  However, 
no  two  social  situations  are  identical.  In  generalizing  from  this  study  to  a 
particular  situation,  the  conditions  under  which  ihe  experiment  was  conducted 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Some  of  the  special  factors  which  may  affect  the  gen- 
er&lizabt'ity  of  the  findings  are: 

The  limitation  of  sources  and  interrogators  to  a  single  nationality; 

The  immediate  international  situation  and  the  desire  of  the  East 
German  refugees  to  oecome  p«4  i  of  the  '.Vent; 

The  unusually  careful  and  intensive  interrogator  training  program; 

The  a-tlflciality  of  the  physical  arrangements  for  interviewing 
(for  example,  the  effect  of  the  observer  system  on  the  behavior 
of  the  interrogator). 

(2)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  dependent  variable  was  restricted  to 
amount  of  information  obtained.  It  was  impossible  to  use  quality  aa  well  as 
quantity  of  information  as  a  criterion  in  evaluating  the  interview  results 
because  there  was  no  way  of  estimating  either  the  validity  ol  the  information 
or  its  usefulness  for  psychological  warfare  purposes. 

As  is  typical  ir.  psychological  warfare  intelligence,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  topics  used  in  the  research  were  attitudin,  1.  An  inherent  difficulty 
n  attitude  studies  of  this  type  is  the  problem  o'  determining  accurately  the 
extent  to  which  a  respondent  is  expressing  his  honest  opinions  and  attitudes. 
Furthermore,  the  validity  of  the  factual  information  on  living  conditions  in 
East  Germany  and  propaganda  could  not  be  determined,  since  there  is  no  body 
ci  verified  information  on  these  tooics. 

Similarly,  there  was  no  way  of  judging  the  importance  or  useful  - 
ness  of  the  information  for  psychological  warfare  purposes.  The  value  of  any 
item  of  information  depends  upon  tne  spe  ific  psychological  warfare  mission; 
information  essential  for  one  psvwai  opcrct'or,  may  be  valueless  .or  another. 


Choptw  2 

PROCEDURE 


All  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  HumRRO  offices  in  Giesae. 
Germany.  The  East  German  refugees  who  served  as  sources  were  directed 
to  HumRRO  by  the  acreener  of  the  529th  MI  Platoon,  to  which  the  researc  h 
team  was  attached. 

When  the  screener  instructed  a  refugee  to  appear  at  the  HumRRO 
office  at  an  appointed  time,  he  oftered  no  explanation  of  the  purpose.  The 
sources  were  not  even  told  that  they  would  be  interrogated,  although  many 
expected  to  be.  The  only  Instructions  given  them  were  how  to  get  to  the 
HumRRO  building. 


THE  SETTING  AND  PREPARATIONS 


The  project's  administrative  secretary,  a  German  national,  received  the 
source  and  accompanied  him  to  the  interrogation  room,  a  pleasantly  furnished 
room  with  an  office-like  appearance.  The  interrogator 's  desk  was  placed 
before  a  window,  and  the  source  wau  seated  so  Uutl  he  could  talk  to  the  inter¬ 
rogator  across  a  corner  of  the  desk.  Among  items  on  top  of  the  desk  was  a 
calendar  with  a  metal  base,  in  which  a  microphone  wa3  concealed.  A  thin 
wire,  taped  beneath  the  desk  blotter  so  that  it  could  not  be  Been  by  the  source, 
connected  the  microphone  with  a  recording  device  in  the  adjoining  observa¬ 
tion  room. 

A  one-way-vision  rnirrur  was  set  in  the  wall  about  two  ieet  aoev”  the 
desk  From  the  adjacent  room  the  observer,  sitting  on  ur.  elevated  plat¬ 
form,  could  see  both  the  interrogator  and  the  source  very  clearly  through 
the  mirror. 

While  the  secretary  obtained  from  the  source  the  information  called 
for  on  the  Personal  Data  Form,  both  the  interrogator  and  the  observer  waited 
in  this  adjoining  room,  where  they  could  observe  the  source  and  listen  to  the 
conversation.  This  obviated  the  need  for  the  interrogator  to  examine  the 
Personal  Data  Form  before  beginning  the  interrogation,  and  gave  the  observer 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  volume  control  of  tne  recorder  to  the  source's 


m  turn 


the  interrogator  2nd  the  observe r  «ynr 


their  watches .  Thus,  when  either  of  them  wished  to  make  a  notation  about 
sonic-  aspect  of  the  interview,  he  could  record  the  exact  time  at  which  it 
occurred  for  purposes  of  locating  i'  tr.  lh«*  typescript  of  the  translated 
recording.  The  interrogator’s  watch  was  plac.i  on  the  desk  30  that  it 
was  out  of  tie  source’s  vision. 
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INTERROGATION  T  ROC  EOT  RE 


After  the  3ecretar  had  left  the  interrogation  room,  the  interrogator 
entered,  greeted  the  source,  and  briefly  explained  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 
A  standard  statement  was  used,  to  the  effect  that  the  organization  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  conditions  were  like  in  the  East  Zone  and  how  people 
felt  about  them.  Thi9  was  fo'lowed  by  an  invitation  for  the  source  to  aBk  any 
questions  he  ruKin  have. 

The  interrogator  then  began  the  interview.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
advance  as  to  whether  he  should  behave  in  a  “businesslike "  or  "permissive” 
manner,  as  well  as  which  of  the  two  forma  of  the  interrogation  schedule  ♦''was 
to  use.  The  four  interrogation  topics,  “Living  Conditions  in  East  Germany," 
"Attitudes  Toward  Russia,"  “Reactions  to  Propaganda, ”  and  “Attitudes  Tc  >.  aid 
the  United  States,”  were  taken  up  in  that  order. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INTERROGATOR 

Since  the  interviews  were  recorded,  the  interrogator's  note-taking  was 
restricted  to  keeping  a  Log  on  the  source's  reactions  and  behavior  and  on  any 
problems  arising  during  the  course  of  the  interview.  In  addition  to  noting  the 
time  at  which  each  problem  situation  arose,  he  also  entered  his  interpretation 
of  the  cause,  the  method  he  used  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  the  positive 
or  negative  effects  of  using  that  particular  method.  These  notes,  and  similar 
ones  made  by  the  observer,  were  referred  to  later  in  discussion*  with 
research  analysts. 

Th^  log  wnich  the  interrogator  maintained  was  presumably  interpreted 
by  the  source  to  be  notes  taken  on  ms  annwem.  The  source  might  have  ihougnt 
it  strange  if  the  interrogator  had  done  no  writing  during  the  interview. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  OBSERVER 

The  observer  fo  towed  the  same  sort  of  recording  tchcme  during  the 
interview  as  that  use  by  the  interrogator.  In  addition  he  noted  aspects  of  the 
interrogator's  behavior  which  he  felt  were  especially  effective  or  ineffective. 
He  also  operated  the  electric  recorder  and  changed  the  recording  discB  at 
20-mi:iute  intervals. 


POST -INTERVIEW  PROCEDURES 

After  the  interrogation  had  been  completed,  the  administrative  secretary 
took  the  source  into  the  task  leader  s  office  where  a  post-interview  was  to  be 
conducted  to  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  interrogation  results.  The  source 
filled  out  a  rating  scale  on  his  reactions  >o  the  interrogation,  including  the 
behavior  of  the  interrogator  and  the  questions  asked.  lite  task  leader  then 
interviewed  the  source  on  the  content  and  run  >ct  of  the  interrogation.  In 
general,  the  post-interview  was  conducted  in  a  warm,  pernnesive  manner. 
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Immediately  after  the  interrogation,  the  interiogator  and  observer  inde¬ 
pendently  completed  a  rating  scale  on  the  t  urce's  personality,  intelligence, 
and  oehavior  during  the  Interview.  Then,  while  the  post- interview  with  the 
source  was  being  conducted,  the  interrogator  and  observer  were  separately 
interviewed  by  two  of  the  research  analysts.  These  pest-interviews  included 
questions  on  problems  which  had  arisen  during  the  interview,  techniques 
employed  by  1.1c  interrogator,  and  results  obtained,  as  well  as  characteristics 
of  the  source  anti  his  general  reactions  to  the  interview. 

The  interrogations  were  typed  in  English  directly  from  the  German 
recordings  by  six  experienced  translators.  If  a  passage  could  not  be  clearly 
understood,  even  after  listening  to  it  several  tlmeB,  the  translator  wou  ■  £-■- 
in  parentheses  an  approximate  translation  of  what  had  been  said.  Vvhen  a  pas¬ 
sage  was  completely  unintelligible,  question  marks  were  entered  in  .he  type¬ 
script,  followed  by  the  translator's  estimate  of  the  number  of  words  involved. 


QUALITATIVE  REVIEW  AND  SCORING 

The  translated  typescript  of  an  interrogation  was  examined  by  two  of  the 
analysts  foi  errors  in  interviewing,  such  as  omiasions  or  unnecessary  repe  ¬ 
titions  of  questions,  inappropriate  probing,  o-  departure  from  the  specified 
businesslike  or  permissive  manner.  The  analysts  alBo  noted  especially  com¬ 
mendable  features  of  the  interrogator's  performance. 

The  qualitative  review  by  the  analysts  also  included  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  rating  scales  completed  by  the  Bource,  the  Interrogator, 
and  the  observer,  as  well  as  their  responses  to  the  post-in. erview  questions 

.  »  v -  «U^  n-r'A  »' 

nr*a  t ho  r^ror(J8  Kept  auriPK  utc  unci  view  uj  t»*«-  - - - 

After  this  review,  the  two  analysts  met  with  the  interrogator  and  observer, 
pointing  out  weaknesses  and  commending  especially  effective  techniques.  Dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  interrogator's  and  observer's  reactions,  as  expressed 
in  the  post- interviews,  rating  scales,  and  ongoing  accounts,  were  discussed  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  disagreement  and  to  clear  up  misunderstandings. 

The  special  function  ol  the  controls  built  into  the  Interrogation  procedure, 
including  observation,  ratings,  post-interviews,  qualitative  reviews,  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  waa  to  ensure  uniformity  ol  procedure -not  only  by  helping  an  inter¬ 
rogator  to  avoid  repeating  an  error,  but  also  by  enabling  each  interrogator  to 
learn  from  the  errors  and  excellences  of  the  other  three. 

In  determining  units  of  information,  each  interview  was  scored  independ¬ 
ently  by  two  analysts .  Any  discrepancies  between  the  two  scores  were  Jis- 
cussed’and  where  the  analysts  could  not  agree,  the  average  of  the  two  scores 
was  used  in  the  analysis.  Such  cases  of  disagre-emt-nt  were  infrequent;  the 
two  analysts  agreed  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  time  or.  the  initial  scoring. 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT 


Each  of  the  four  section^  of  the  interrogation  schedule  was  scored  *•,  ;^p, 
once  for  the  total  number  of  units  of  information  and  once  for  the  aver;-.  •> 
number  of  units  per  question;  in  addition,  the  provocative  statements  were 
scored  tor  average  units  per  question.  In  order  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  total  variation  was.  due  to  each  of  the  four  independent  variables  individ¬ 
ually,  and  how  much  to  the  interactions  in  the  various  combinations  of  vari¬ 
ables,  analyses  of  variance  were  performed  on  these  nine  sets  of  scores. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  discussed  below  in  terms  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  hypotheses.  Of  the  many  relationships  explored,  only  those  which  seem 
to  have  potentially  meaningful  implications  are  included  here.  The  discussion 
is  concluded  with  a  summary  of  the  statistically  significant  findings.  The 
analysis  of  variance  matrices,  detailed  statistical  findings,  and  descriptions 
of  the  statistical  models  are  shown  in  Appendix  E. 


RESULTS  FOR  EACH  HYPOTHESIS 

O'  the  Source 

Hypotkttu  1:  Hiyher-ed ucated  tonreet  will  differ  from  lower-educated  s»vc«i  in 
the  amount  of  information  they  provide. 

The  more  highly  educated  person,  rlrr.osi  by  definition,  oossesses  more 
information  than  the  person  of  Issuer  education.  The  higher-educated  man  in 
assumed  to  have  broader  interests,  to  observe  with  more  understanding,  to  he 
able  to  report  on  his  own  and  others'  attitudes  more  cogently,  to  be  better 
able  to  organize  his  thoughts,  and  in  geneial  to  be  more  ar  ticulate  than  the 
lower-educated.  Hence,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  provide  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  ar.  interrogation  than  would  the  man  of  less  education. 

The  lower-educated  person  of  course  has  other  values  as  a  respondent  in 
psychological  warfare  etudies.  Sociological  information  need  not  derive  from 
education,  and  the  lower-educated  person  may  be  as  qhrewd  an  observer  and 
even  better  informed  on  some  topics.  Usually  a  lower  income  person,  he  may 
be  more  painfully  aware  of  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  more  likely 
to  be  a  manual  worker,  he  may  have  had  more  experience  with  indoctrination 
classee;  possibly  less  self -conscious,  tie  may  be  less  inhibited  about  express¬ 
ing  stereotyped  notions  and  less  hesitan.  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  lim¬ 
ited  evidence.  Sophisticated  interview  teehnup  s  may  be  able  to  draw  from 
ntm  as  much  information  as  from  the  more  highly  educated  person. 
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Finding:  The  higher-educated  sources  gave,  significantly  more  uti'ts 
of  information  on  all  four  topics  included  in  the  interrogation  schedule  than 
did  the  lower-educated.  Thio  finding  appears  in  all  four  sectlonn  of  the  sched¬ 
ule,  it  is  statistical!)  significant  at  the  .01  level'  .n  two  sections  and  at  the 
.05  level  in  the  other  two. 

Conclusion:  From  the  standpoint  of  maximizing  the  quantity  of  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  ir.  answer  to  socio-pyschological  questions  of  the  type  used 
here,  use  of  higher-educated  sources  as  informants  io  more  effective.  Of 
course,  more  information  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  accurate  or  more 
useful  information.  Especially  where  class  differences  are  acute,  sourc-..,  of 
different  levels  of  education  may  perceive  situations  very  differently. 

Effect  of  the  Interrogator 


Hypothesis  2  The  interrogators  will  differ  u  the  omo uni  ol  information  they  obtain. 

Interviewer  variance  as  a  factor  ir.  research  results  has  been  of  great 
concern  tc  social  scientists  for  a  number  of  years.  Much  effort  has  gone  into 
means  cf  measuring  interviewer  variance  and  of  finding  ways  to  reduce  it. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  dissimilar  individuals  will  achieve  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  results  in  their  interrogations.  Differencefi  in  education  and 
in  socio-economic  background,  for  example,  might  be  reflected  in  interroga¬ 
tors’  performance.  Persons  experienced  in  interrogation  presumably  will 
perform  better  than  those  without  such  experience.  Interrogators  with  a 
warm  personality  or  those  who  feel  secure  in  their  relationships  with  other 
people  might  be  expected  to  gain  more  information  than  interrogators  who 
are  Impersonal  or  who  feel  insecure  with  other  people.  Other  factors  that 
might  influence  results  include  differences  in  rrouvanonn,  interests  tin 
specific  interrogation  topics  as  well  as  in  working  with  people),  verbal  facil¬ 
ity,  and  role-playing  ability  such  as  that  required  in  assuming  "businesslike, ’ 
" permissive.  *  or  any  other  behavior  called  for  in  an  assignment. 

Finding:  Despite  the  fact  that  the  four  interrogators  possessed  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  and  personality  patterns  and  different  educational  backgrounds, 
work  experience,  and  social  prejudices,  the  analysis  showed  no  significant 
difference  in  the  over -all  amount  of  information  obtained. 

However,  interrogators  did  differ  somewhat  in  their  success 
with  higher-  versus  lower -educated  respondents.  Generally  speaking,  the 
interrogator  who  obtained  tne  most  information  from  higher-educated  sources 
obtained  the  least  from  the  lower-educated,  and  vice  versa.  This  finding 
appears  in  all  four  sections  of  the  questionnaire,  and  is  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  .05  level  in  two  of  them. 

Conclusion:  Although  with  extremely  careful  training  a  group  of 
interviewers  may  turn  in  a  similar  over-all  performance,  differences  in 
their  effectiveness  with  various  kinds  of  respondents  will  very  likely  remain. 
Some  interrogators  will  do  best  with  better-educated,  some  witn  lower- 
educated  respondents.  The  number  ol  inter ■  ogators  used  in  this  study  is  no! 
large  enough  to  permit  differentiation  of  the  cl.u  -cteristics  related  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  one  or  ihe  other  kind  of  respondents. 


■I.c.,  the  renulle  obtained  could  be  expected  *o  occur  1> v  chiir.ce  orlv  ore  lime  out  of  H)U 
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For  optimum  performance,  the  bulk,  or  all  of  a:i  interrogator's 
assignment  presumably  should  be  with  the  type  of  person  with  which  he  does 
best— of  higher  or  lower  education,  military  or  civilian,  officer  or  enlisted 
man,  young  or  old.  Ip  many  cases  it  will  he  difficult  if  nut  impossible  to 
determine  in  advance  which  interrogator  will  do  beat  with  wnich  type  of 
source.  However,  an  analysis  of  each  interrogator's  early  work  with  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  respondents  may  provide  clues  as  to  those  with  which  he  tendo 
to  have  the  mote  success. 

Effect  of  the  Interrogation  Technique 

liy potHetir  i.*  Son'crt  treated  is  a  prniiu iw  manner  u.Ut  differ  from  thee*  treated 
is  a  bueinestlike  manner  in  the  amount  of  information  they  provide. 


Adequate  reporting  of  socio-payehological  data  calls  for  insight  into  the 
human  behavior  of  the  respondent.  Although  fear  and  need  for  release  of  ten¬ 
sion  might  cause  an  individual  under  pressure  to  disclose  objective  facts 
which  have  become  a  part  of  hia  memory  pattern,  the  same  psychological 
mechanisms  generally  militate  against  his  developing  maight,  which  involves 
the  integration  of  past  perceptions  into  meaningful  relationships. 

Unlike  hardware-type  information,  much  of  the  data  called  for  in  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  interrogations  is  generally  not  readily  available  to  respondents 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  needed  by  an  interrogator.  For  example,  if  a  source 
is  asked  to  report  on  the  location  of  a  building  which  he  has  seen,  the  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  supplied  directly  from  memory.  However,  if  he  is  asked  to 
tell  wny  ne  Likes  or  dislikes  a  particular  radio  program,  he  may  not  have  this 
information  readily  available,  even  to  himself,  because  he  may  never  before 
h?y*  put  into  words  these  affective  experiences.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
answer  me  interrogator,  the  source  finds  u  nectnaau  tu  think  for  a.  moment 
aloud  about  the  matter.  This  may  be  more  easily  accomplished  in  a  permis¬ 
sive  than  in  a  more  directive  atmosphere. 

It  wa  3  thought,  too,  that  a  well-treated  source  would  be  motivated  to  put 
forth  extra  effort  in  an  attempt  to  provide  »r  c  friendly  interrogator  with  a 
complete  response.  The  warm  end  friendly  manner  of  the  permissive  aoproach. 
aiotig  with  its  provision  for  emotional  catharsis,  was  expected  to  provide  the 
sources  with  an  interrogation  atmosphere  in  which  they  could  function  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  threat,  in  an  absence  of  tension,  and  wiih  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  interrogator. 

Finding:  Statistical  analyses  for  each  of  the  four  interrogation  topics 
showed  no  significant  difference  between  the  permissive  and  businesslike 
approaches  in  the  amount  of  information  obtained.  Several  explanations  for 
the  lack  of  difference  between  results  from  the  two  approaches  may  be  advanced: 

(1)  The  contrast  between  the  two  roles  was  not  sufficiently 
pronounced.  Because  the  subjects  were  peacetime  refugees,  an  approach  of 
real  severity  could  not  be  applied.  Therefore  to  these  refugees,  coming  as 
they  did  from  the  East  Zone  of  Germany,  the  "businesslike  appioach  might 
not  have  conveyed  the  relatively  austere  quality  intended.  For  example, 
if  an  individual  hau  come  to  the  interrogate-  expecting  harsh  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  treatment,  he  might  perceive  even  (he  cold  r.nd  unfriendly  behavior 
of  th«-  businesslike  interrogator  us  a  welcome  contrast  to  his  fears.  The 
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post -mteiviews  did  in  fact  indicate  that  about  a  third  of  the  sources  inter¬ 
rogated  in  a  businesslike  manner  interpreted  the  interrogation  as  being 
personal.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

(2)  The  sources  presumably  felt  both  obligated  and  willing  to 
provide  the  West  with  the  information  requested.  Their  motivation  to  become 
part  of  the  West  might  hove  counteracted  reactions  toward  any  perceived 
severity  in  tr  to. .rent. 

(3)  In  the  businesslike  approach  the  interrogator  maintained 
control  of  the  interview  by  insisting  that  the  source  stick  strictly  to  the  uoim 
in  question;  he  did  not  hesilste  to  interrupt  irrelevant  chatter.  Since  Germans 
arc  accustomed  to  being  treated  in  an  authoritarian  manner  in  offices  c 

cial  agencies,  they  may  not  react  as  negatively  to  such  an  approach  a»  might 
some  other  peoples. 

Conclusion:  Since  this  research  offers  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of  information  obtained  with 
the  permtBslve  as  compared  to  the  businesslike  approach,  the  decioion  on  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  in  psychological  warfare  interrogations  of  German 
refugees  can  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  particular  interviewing  situation. 

Effect  of  Pattern  of  Questioning 

Hypothesis  4:  The  amount  of  information  obtained  par  qaaaltoa  when  cock  group 
of  specific  questions  it  aeee*did  V  ■  g« werai  question  mill  differ  from  ike  amount 
obtained  when  ike  specific  u net tiont  alone  art  ajhed. 

The  assumption  was  that  opening  a  topic  at  a  broader  and  more  general 
level  would  create  a  chain  of  associations  and  encourage  a  wider  range  of 
Liiinkiiip  on  fits  part  of  the  source.  Thus  ■U'TM'.lnted  v  think  and  talk  freelv. 
the  source  might  give  more  information  in  answer  to  subsequent  specific 
questions  than  if  hla  attention  had  been  focused  immed-v  ely  upon  the  narrow 
aspects  of  the  topic. 

Finding:  No  significant  difference  vns  found  between  the  two  patterns 
of  quest  oning  in  the  average  number  of  units  of  information  per  question.  As 
might  be  expected,  more  total  units  of  information  were  obtained  when  the 
specific  questions  were  preceded  by  a  general  question  than  when  the  general 
question  was  not  used  at  all. 

Conclusion;  When  a  series  of  specific  queBtiono  on  a  giver,  topic  is 
fairly  exhaustive,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  preceding  general  question 
"ill  not  seriously  affect  the  amount  of  information  acquired  per  question. 

Hypotkceut  5.  Tke  amount  of  information  obtained  from  Icwrr-educoied  sources 
when  factual  quetliona  precede  altitudinal  questions  util  differ  from  the  amount 
obtained  when  the  order  of  questioning  is  reoersed. 

It  war  thought  tha*  sources  of  a  lower  educational  level  might  not  come 
to  the  interview  with  clearly  formulated  opinions  on  many  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  as  a  result  would  have  difficulty  in  verbalizing  thei.  attitudes. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  was  thought  that  ask.,  g  the  factual  questions  first 
might  provide  a  framework  which  would  help  the  source  ir.  expressing  his 
ideas.  It  was  assumed  that  the  higher-educated  sources  would  not  need  this 
type  of  assistance. 


Finding:  Regardless  of  educational  level,  the  amount  of  Information 
obtained  did  not  differ  significantly  whether  factual  or  attitudinal  questions 
were  asked  first. 

C oncluaion:  So  far  aa  factual  and  altitudinal  questions  are  concerned, 
the  sequence  of  questioning  does  not  affect  results. 

Hypolhse  is  6:  The  amount  of  information  obtained  from  sources  diked  to  report 
oh  others'  altitudes  Unvote  Ms  United  States  ("inpertoneil"  gust  lions)  will 
differ  fro m  the  amount  obtained  from  sources  asked  L.  gii/t  their  o in  opinions 
("personal'  questions/. 

It  was  expected  that  sources  would  give  information  more  freely  on  the 
attitudea  of  others,  for  which  they  could  not  be  held  responsible,  thar.  on  rc-'.r 
own  opinions  about  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  it  was  assumed  that 
would  project  their  own  attitudes  into  what  they  described  aa  the  attitudes  of 
other  people  in  East  Germany.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  impersonal 
or  semi-projective  type  of  question  would  result  in  more  information. 

Finding:  No  statiatically  significant  difference  wan  found  in  the 
amount  of  information  obtained  that  could  oe  attributed  to  this  difference  in 
question  type. 

Some  estimate  of  whether  sources  were  giving  answers  they  thought  would 
please  the  Interrogator  or  were  expressing  their  true  opinions  was  obtained 
by  planting  so-called  “frankness'  questions  throughout  the  “Attitudes  Toward 
Russia'  and  “Attitudes  Toward  the  United  Slates"  sections.  Theue  were  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  an  honest  answer  might  be  considered  utifavorable  toward  the 
United  States  or  complimentary  to  Russia.  For  e>  mple,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “Do  you  think  Americans  have  contribute'  jp  much  to  ihe  field*  of 
art.  music  and  philosophy  as  the  Germans  have?'  a  “Yea"  answer  would  be 
considered  ingratiating,  a  “No,  but  then  America  is  a  much  younger  nation" 
would  be  considered  neutral,  and  a  “No"  answer  would  be  considered  frank. 

A  little  more  than  a  thir-d  of  the  sources  gave  predominantly  frank 
answers,  and  about  the  same  proportion  gave  predominantly  ingratiating 
answers.  Although  the  elements  involved  are  not  clearcut,  the  higher-educated 
rourceB  apparently  tended  to  be  more  objective  than  the  lower-educated,  as 
47  per  cent  of  the  former  but  only  ?2  w  cert  of  the  latter  gave  predominantly 
frank  answers. 

Hypothesis  7:  For  a  given  topic  the  number  of  unit *  uf  m/urnaUcn  obtained  from 
"ptovocative"  statements  will  differ  frost  that  obtained  from  ike  open-end  questions 
on  the  topic. 


The  expectation  was  that  if  incorrect  or  naive  statements  were  deliber¬ 
ately  Inserted  Into  th  inter -ogation,  the  source  would  be  provoked  into  pro¬ 
viding  ex.ru  informs  jn  in  uu  effort  to  correct  the  interrogator ‘b  apparent 
misunderstanding  or  misioterpi  station.  In  testing  thi-j  hypothesis,  the  find¬ 
ings  for  the  provocative  stalen  ents  weie  compared  with  those  fer  the  most 
genei  al  open-end  questions  on  the  topic. 

Finding:  The  hypothesis  was  tenable.  Provocative  statements  did 
yield  more  units  of  information  than  the  c.o  ,(  oonding  open-end  questions. 

Conclusion:  Continued  thougi;'.  “he  iM  >e  given  to  indirect  means  of 
stimulating  sources  to  increase  the  quantity  r  .n.  'rmution  they  provide.  One 


effective  way  is  to  insert  into  the  schedule  exaggerated  or  incorrect  state¬ 
ments  that  will  provoke  the  rtspond  to  set  the  interrogator  straight. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

Great  consistency  characterizes  the  results  of  the  analyses  conducted. 
On  all  four  itnor  r  ogation  topics  and  on  both  criteria  the  findings  point  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  respondent  as  the  one  significant  source  of  variation  among  the 
four  main  variables.  In  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  interrogations,  higher- 
educated  respondents  provided  more  information  than  clld  lower -ed Ced 
sources;  this  was  true  regardless  of  whether  “total  units  of  information  '  u- 
* average  units  per  question"  was  used  as  the  c.  .terion.  (A  summary  o.  the 
statistically  significant  results  is  given  in  Table  2.) 
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One  of  the  special  questioning  devices,  the  provocative  statements,  led 
to  significant  results,  bearing  out  the  hypothesis  that  such  statements  provide 
more  information  than  the  average  open-end  question. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  section  in  which  the  order  of  factual  and  attitudinal 
que.'."  tons  was  varied,  the  three -factor  interaction  "inter  rogator  -  questions  - 
technique  of  inte rrogatiorf  piuveJ  to  be  statistically  significant  when  units 
per  question  was  used  as  the  criterion.  Attempts  to  formulate  an  explanation 
for  this  relationship  were  unsuccessful,  and  additional  analyses  of  the  raw 
data  did  not  shed  any  more  light  on  ihe  problem. 

The  sourcc-inter-viewer  interaction  was  significant  in  three  out  of  five 
analyses  in  which  average  units  per  question  was  used  as  the  criterion.  In 
two  sections  this  interaction  approached.  >hough  it  did  not  qune  meet,  »he 
required  .05  level  of  significance.  This  finding  indicates  that  individual 
interrogators  tend  to  be  most  successful  with  certain  types  of  respondents; 
others  will  do  their  best  work  with  different  types  of  sou  -res. 


Appendix  A 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  OH  SOURCES 


Form  Uaed  to  Collect  Information 
Source _ 


1.  Date  of  arrival  in  West  Garmny. 


2.  Date  of  Birth. 


Day 

3.  Place  of  Birth_. 


Month 


TTty 

4,  Place  lived  Boot  of  life 


a.  Dates:  Pros. 


5  •  Place  lived  aoat  during  last  five  years 


a.  Dates:  Proa. 


PEF.SGIUL  DATA  FOPJ-t 


Interviewer _ _ _ 


- fear 


Ire  is 


Country 


City  Krels  State  Country 
_To _ b.  Total  number  of  years _ 


_To_ 


City  Krels  State  Country 
_b .  Total  nuBbei  of  years _ 


6.  Marital  status :  Single  __  Married _ Widowed _ Divorced _ Separated _ 

7.  Religion:  Catholic _ Protestant _ Other  (specify) _ 

8.  Education:  e.  Ground  School  123**5678  (Circle  number  of  years) 

b.  Ml ill  c  Scnc.il  cu-  uysnasiuo  (Circle  watch  one) 

c.  123456769  (Circle  hlgneut  year  completed) 

4.  Abltur:  Tes _ Ko _ 

e.  University  (Circle  semesters  completed)  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  or  a  ore 


f.  Field  of  Study, 
b.  Degree _ __ 


.  g.  Zwiscbenpruefungeo;  fee. 
_ 1  •  Tear.. 


.Ho. 


0 .  Other  School  (specify). 


k.  123456  (Circle  number  of  years) 

l.  Field  of  Study  ..  _  _ 

9-  Recreation  enjoyed  most  _  ... 


1  r, 


V 


10.  Reading  subject  nutter  preferred 


11.  Hobbles:  a.  Type  of  hobby 

b.  Dates  When  active 

c.  General  nature  ol 
activity 

12.  Foreign  Travel  end  Residence  (including  nlilttry  service  end  PW 
experience ) 


a.  Countries 

1  Dates  j 

a.  Countries 

b.  Deter 

J 

13.  Work  experience  (start  with  last  Job  and  go  back  10  years) 


s.  Dates 

b.  Title  of  job 

c .  Mature  of  duties 

d.  Location  (city) 

_ 

1 - 

1*».  Foully 

Back¬ 

ground 

a.  Ags  (if 

living) 

b.  Bo.  or 
years 
schooling 

c.  Main 
occupa¬ 
tion 

d.  Present 
location 
(country) 

e.  Country 
where  spent 
swat  of  life 

Father 

Mother 

. 

Brothers 
#<  Bisters 

i 

Wife  or 
Husband 

Children 

1 

l-  -  J 

1 

1 

i _ 

. 

it 


z  ? 


IF 


w 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  SOURCES 


D«*ctiptiv«  liero 


Ye*r\  of  Mucatiot 


8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14  oc  more 


Median  nmuber  of  ecbool  year* 


Diatribetioa  by  Age 
19*23  years 
24  *  28  yearn 
29*33  year* 

34  -  38  year* 
39-43  yntn, 
44-48  year* 
49* S3  year* 


Neman  age 


0vC4^*iUu  Crsjp 

FWeaaional  aod  maaagenal 
Clerical  cod  aalea 
Agriculture! 

Manual  work  era 
Si  ad  ecu 


Nor  .Sec  of  Day*  Spent  in  fceat 

Germany  Before  HumRRO  Iuker7ogalion 
1*5 
6*10 
11-15 
16-20 
21  or  more 


Median  Dumber  of  daya 


Marital  Status 
Married 
Separated 


Religious  Affili.tinu 
Protestant 

Ctfthol  .c 
None 


Lc.»«-Educ  •ted 
Sonrceu 


Hl^4«r-Edac4U)<l 

Scvct* 


■'te 


Selected  Finair.gs  Froin  the  Personal  Data  Form  (see  Table  A~l) 

On  the  aveiagc.  lower-educated  eourcea  reported  between  eight  anti  nine 
years  of  schooling  and  h’ghei  -educated  more  than  12  years. 

The  ages  of  the  64  sources  ranged  from  IS  to  51  years.  The  youngest 
reapondent  In  the  lower-educateci  group  was  22,  while  his  counterpart  among 
the  “high"  sources  wad  only  19;  the  median  in  each  group  was  33  years. 

Occupationally,  half  of  the  higher -educated  aourcea  fell  into  the  “Profes¬ 
sional  and  Managerial’  category  tmost  of  these  were  teachers),  more  than 
half  of  the  lower-educated  sources  were  manual  workers. 

Three -fourths  of  the  sources  had  come  to  the  West  within  20  days  of 
their  interrogation;  all  but  three  had  been  in  the  West  for  less  th.-.n  2  - 
months.  T hree -fourths  of  each  group  were  married  and  the  same  prope  don 
were  Protestants. 


Apvanun  8 

BUSINESSLIKE'  AND  'PERMISSIVE*  INTERVIEW  TECHNIQUES 


CharacteriBticB  of  interviewer  behavior: 

Poataro  met  aad  aloft 

Rcaacved 

Formal  tooe 

Focrar.l  pkrassology;  no  slcrg 
No  amiliag 
No  calkarair 

No  iadicaiioa  of  psrsoaal  intamal 
■So  owtiosa!  aepport  to  source 

Fitiapoaitivn  (igxarc  tie  ooorvo’m  problems 
or  biaaw  sourer  for  iFe  situation) 

No  iadicaiioa  of  approval 
Coairoi  of  pace  by  iatsnogator 
No  airport  of  aovrea'a  at  temp  la  Vo  jaslify 
kia  arlioas 


PanaiaaWa 

Poalore  rslaxrd  and  itfontal 
Friendly 

Coovaraatioaal  toon;  aao  interjections  and 
facial  gsstvas 

Informal  phraseology;  occasional  clang 
Smiling  whan  appropriate 

Catharaia 

lndicattoa  of  parscaal  interval 
Emotional  aappoct  to  soiree 

latropanitive  (alleviate  the  wace’i  problems 
or  accept  blame  far  the  eitmation) 

Freqocat  iudicatiora  of  approval 
Auji*Mi»3’U  to  aoisia's  pace 

Support  of  rowce  in  his  attaiapts  to  justify 
ala  actio1  o 


A  detailed  list  of  methods  for  detecting  and  handling  problem  situations 
iauch  as  fear,  fatigue,  lying,  withholding  information,  irrelevancy,  etc.)  iB 
available  in  the  HumRRO  files. 

Catharaia  questions  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  interview; 

(1)  “How  do  you  feel  now  that  you  have  come  to  the  West?” 

(2)  'ft  muBt  not  have  been  an  easy  decision  for  you  to  come  to  the  Weft? 

(3)  “How  do  you  feel  about  conditions  at  the  camp?" 


Ways  of  e nccuraging  catharaia  during  the  interview ; 

(1)  Ask  "How  do  you  feel  about  .  .  .?" 

(2)  Repeat  or  emphasize  emotionally  charged  statements  made  by  the  sour  c 

(3)  Use  expressions  of  sympathy,  empathy,  or  identification. 

(4)  Openly  rrrorniic  incip'er.t  manifestations  of  emotion  op  the  part  of 
the  source . 


Ways  of  c patrolling  catharsis . 

(1)  Look  for  something  the  souice  cays  which  you  can  use  as  a  wedge  to 
say;  “That  is  something  I  warn  to  ask  you  about." 

(2)  Offer  the  source  a  cigarette  and  folic  with  the  r,e>'t  question. 

CM  Avoid  dealing  with  sensitive  topics  introduced  by  the  source. 

(4)  Remind  the  source  that  you  have  only  limited  time  for  the  interview 
and  continue  asking  questions. 


31 


Appandlv  C 

THE  INTERROGATORS 


Background  Information 

Two  of  the  four  Interrogators  had  received  university  education,  and  the 
other  two  were  gymnasium  graduate*.  Two  (one  of  whom  was  universii  • 
educated)  were  experienced  interrogators,  having  served  in  thiB  capacity  with 
the  American  Forces  in  Germany.  Although  the  other  two  had  had  no  previous 
interrogation  experience,  both  of  them  had  worked  tor  the  Americans,  one  uh 
on  interpreter  for  the  Army  and  the  other  in  various  cultural-affairs  jobs  for 
the  Department  of  State.  Three  of  the  interrogators  were  31  years  of  age,  and 
the  other  was  29.  Only  one  of  the  four  was  married 

Interrogator  *G“ 

r~  Date  o?  Birth:  1-20-26 

2  Marital  Status:  Single 

3  Education:  5  years  elementary  school 

7  years  “oberachule"  (equivalent  to  Gymnasium) 

4.  Previous  Employment:  Inte  rrogator  with  tiie  USAFE  Historical 

Research  Division,  Interpreter  and  Trans¬ 
lator  with  the  86th  U  S.  CIC  Detachment; 
K«cepiionii»;  ar.c!  Dispatch**1  tor  the  U.S. 
Army;  F.vaiuator  and  Court  Reporter  for 
the  U.S.  Military  Government  Denazifica¬ 
tion  Division;  Interpreter  with  the  3R5th 
MP  Service  Battalion. 

Interrogator  “M " 

f~  Date  of  ffirth:  2-2<<-2<. 

2.  Marital  Status:  Single 

3.  Education:  Working  on  the  dissertation  for  a  doctorate  in  English 

and  American  Literature. 

University  of  Marburg:  5  years 

University  of  Wisconsin:  1  year  (Exchange  student: 

1951-52) 

4.  Previous  Employment:  Interrogator  with  the  USAFE  Historical 

Research  Division;  Coal  Output  Controller 
in  a  Ruhr  mine. 

Inte r' rotator  “H ” 

1  Date  of  Birth:  3-30-24 

2.  Marital  Status:  Single 

3.  Education:  Graduate  in  Law 

Heidelberg  University:  1947-53 

4.  Previous  Employment  IntPi  pietet  with  the  1st  U.S.  Armored 

Divis.o..  ?nd  the  3rd  Constabulary  Regi¬ 
ment;  assisted  in  the  preparath  n  of  minor 
!rw  cases  while  attending  Heidelberg 
University 


-  ■  mwm-. 
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IF 
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Interrogator  “F" 

1 .  Date  of Uirth:  7-21-23 

2.  Marital  Status:  Married 

3.  Education:  A  years  elementary  school 

6  years  Gymnasium 

7  1/2  years  Trade  ar.tl  Commerce  School 

2  years  Art  Academy 

4.  Previous  Employment:  In  charge  of  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Depart¬ 

ment  at  a  German  municipal  Institute  of 
Education;  program  supervisor  ?.  i  U.S 
Information  Center;  analyst*  for  th*  C" 
tural  Affairs  Section  of  the  U  S.  Consu¬ 
late  General;  Youth  Activities  Specialist 
for  a  U.S.  High  Commission  of  Germany, 
Resident  Office;  artist  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  Special  Services,  free¬ 
lance  artlat. 


Attitudes  Toward  Tec hniquea  and  Sourcea 


V’hen  asked  to  hypothesize  as  to  whether  the  businesslike  or  permissive 
manner  “v/ill  generally  yield  better  results  with  most  sources,”  two  of  the 
four  interrogators  selected  businesslike  (interrogators  “G"  and  "H”)  and  two 
permissive  (interrogators  “M“  and  "F").  The  differences  between  the  quanti¬ 
tative  results  obtained  by  using  the  two  methods,  however,  were  net  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  for  any  one  of  the  four  interrogators  (see  Table  C-l).  This 
suggests  that  their  predilections  for  one  manner  or  the  other  did  not  bias  the 
results  which  they  achieved. 

T?  'i  puttl-inlerview  responses  provide  additional  evidence  that  tne 
interrogators  refrained  from  allowing  their  preferences  to  interfere  with 
their  performance.  When  asked  in  what  way  more  information  could  have 
been  obtained  in  the  particular  interview  which  they  had  just  conducted  or 
observed,  three  of  the  four  interrogators  suggested  in  several  instances  that 
the  ipf  roach  opposite  to  the  one  they  favored  would  have  been  more  effective. 

T>i  post-interview  data  indicate  that  the  interrogators  were  not  biased 
in  1u"~.  of  either  higher-  or  lov  e,  -educated  sources. 


COMPARISON  OF  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  BY  EACH 
INTERROGATOR  ON  EACH  INTERROGATION  TOPIC 

(im  irrmi  of  ovaragr  MlM  of  information  ptr  q*4»  UonJ 


laterroguor* 


Living 

CoadidoM 


Aitiltrki 
tON«d  Raaaia 


Reactiooa 

io 

Tr.V'TTTT 


At!  node# 
toward  tho  U .$. 
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Kduc»tad  Educated  |  K-ducatxi  |  bAu caU?d  j  Udacated  |  (educated  fr-ducated  .  Vacated 
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Appendix  0 

QUESTIONNAIRE  GUIDE 

SEC110N  1;  LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  EAST  GERMANY 
(Patterns  1  and  II  are  identical  in  this  section)1 

I.  General 

A.  Conditions  with  which  people  are  most  dissatisfied 

1.  Why 

2.  Reactions  of  the  people 

3.  Assignment  of  blame  for  thei '  conditions 

B.  People  who  have  the  lowest  standard  nf  living 
1.  Reasons 

C.  People  who  have  the  highest  atandard  of  living 

1.  Reasons 

2.  Reactions  of  other  people 

D.  Major  changes  In  living  conditions  brought  about  by  CommuniBt  control 

II.  Food 

(A.  Current  food  situation) 

1.  Aspects  of  the  food  eituatior.  with  which  people  are  especially 
dissatisfied 

n.  Reactions  of  the  people 
(Br  Quantity) 

1.  Food  items  which  ire  in  g.ealest  shortage 

a.  Government  explanation 

b.  People's  interp rotation  oi  shortages 

2.  Compensatory  measures 

a.  Government 

b.  Individual 

(C.  Distribution) 

1.  Difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  obtaining  food 

2.  Rationing  system 

a.  Types  of  food  rationed 

b.  Government  justification  or  explanation  of  rationing 

3.  Irregularities  in  custribuiiu-i  of  food 
a.  Causes 


1  IP!  imiicnle..  provocative  etnlenieQta< 


(D.  Cost) 

(P)  Apparently  you  don't  have  Vo  pay  too  much  for  food  in  the  East 
Zone  because  it  is  rationed. 

1.  Proportion  of  average  person's  income  needed  for  food 

2.  Essential  food  items  which  are  too  expensive 
a.  Reasons 

III.  Clothing 

A.  Essential  items  of  clothing  which  are  too  expensive 
1.  Reasons 

B.  Greatest  shortages 

C.  Quality  deficiencies 

IV.  Housing 

(A.  Current  housing  situation) 

IP)  They  have  done  extensive  housing  construction  on  Stalin  411ee. 
i  presume  there  are  other  housing  protects  in  a  number  of  East 
Zone  places. 

1.  Aspects  of  the  housing  situation  with  which  people  are  especially 
dissatisfied 

a.  Why  these  particular  aspects 

b.  Assignment  of  blame  for  these  problems 

(B.  Availability) 

1.  Difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  obtaining  housing 

2.  Inequalities  in  distribution 

a.  Groups  or  types  of  persona  enjoying  special  privileges 

b.  Government  explanation 

<C  General  conditions) 

V  Health  and  Medicine 

(P)  Recently  there  h.-ve  been  many  well -equipped  polyclinics  established 
in  the  East  Zone.  I  liijci  3tand  that  many  patients  prefer  to  go  to 
polyclinics  now  instead  of  to  their  family  doctors 

A.  Aspects  of  the  medicai  services  with  which  people  are  especially 
dissatisfied 

1.  Reactions  of  the  people 

2.  Assignment  of  blame  for  these  problems 

B.  Adequacy  of  hospital  care 

1.  Medical  personnel 

2.  Medical  supplies  and  equipment 

VI.  Educational  Opportunities 

A  Inequalities  in  education  available  to  members  of  var  ious  classes 
B  Reasons 

C‘.  Attitudes  of  various  classes  toward  inequalities  in  educational 
opportunities 


VII.  Working  and  Buslnesn  Conditions 


(A.  Working  conditions) 

(P)  When  it  cornea  to  working  conditions,  I  presume  they  are  much 
improved  since  17  June  1953. 

1.  Opportunity  for  taking  job  of  own  choice 

2.  Work  norms;  How  enforced 

3.  Adequacy  of  pay 

4.  I  ength  of  working  day 

5.  An.ount  of  vacation 

6.  Control  of  labor  through  unions 

(1>.  Business  conditions) 

(P)  They  say  that  Independent  business  men  have  it  much  easier 
since  17  June  1953. 

1.  Taxes 

2.  P-oduction  norms 

3.  Raw  material  priorities 

4.  Control  through  government  agencies 
ft.  Government  competition 


SECTION  2;  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Pattern  I 

General  Questions  Followed  by  Specific  Probes* 

I.  Attiludew  Toward  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

A.  Attitudes  regarding  the  goals  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 

B  Altitudes  regarding  Soviet  policy  toward  1)  East  Germany 

2)  West  Germany 

3)  German  reunification 

C.  Attitudes  regarding  the  methodd  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 

D.  Attitudes  regarding  Sc  vie  i  intentions  for  war  or  peace 

U.  Attitudes  Toward  the  Soviet  Political  System 

A.  Beliefs  concerning  the  existence  or  lack  of  individual  rights  and 
personal  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union 

B.  Attitudes  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  leaders  control 
the  Russian  people 

1.  Organisations 

2.  Effectiveness  of  control 

C.  Beliefs  regarding  the  power  relationship  h>  the  Soviet  system 

1.  Persons 

2.  GroupB 

3.  Competition  for  dominance 


ID  indicate*  (raekseas  qanatioa*. 


D.  Attitudes  regarding  the  purposes  of  the  Communist  party  In  the 
Soviet  Union 

1.  Activities 

2.  Role  in  Soviet  society 

III  Attitudes  Regarding  the  Russian  People 

A.  Their  attitudes  toward  the  Communist  regime 

B.  Intelligence 

(F)  Dc  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  ill-*,  'aey 
of  the  Russian  people  in  the  past  30  years? 

IV.  Attitudes  Toward  the  Soviet  Leaders 

A.  Ability 

B.  Extent  to  which  Soviet  leaders  are  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Russian  people 

V.  Attitudes  Toward  Soviet  Economic  Conditions 

A.  Beliefs  regarding  the  standards  of  living  in  Russia 

1.  Adequacy  of  food 

2.  Adequacy  of  housing 

3.  Adequacy  of  clothing 

4.  Adequacy  of  sanitation  and  medical  care 

(F)  Do  you  think  that  medical  care  has  improved  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
the  Communist  regime? 

B  Attitudes  regarding  the  C^pwi' luuiiy  for  economic  auvaneement 
for  the  individual  in  the  Soviet  Union 

C-  Attitudes  regarding  economic  equality  among  classes  and  occupational 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union 

( F>  Bo  you  think  the  average  perocn  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  attend  plays,  operas  ano  concerts  today  than  he  had  before 
the  Communist  regime' 

D.  Attitudes  regarding  collectivization  in  the  Soviei  economy 
(F)  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  higher 
today  than  it  was  25  years  ago? 

VI.  Attitudes  Toward  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 

A.  Attitudes  regarding  Soviet  occupation  troops  stationed  in  East  Germany 

B.  Attitudes  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  United  Slates  and  other  Western  natione 


I 


Pattern  II 

Specific  Probes  without  or:  eral  Questions 

7  he  Pattern  II  schedule  for  this  section  contained  the  same  specific  ques¬ 
tions  as  Patte  rn  I,  but  the  general  quest  *ona  (indicated  above  by  Homan  numerals) 
preceding  earn  group  of  specific  questi<  s.  were  omitted 
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SECTION  3:  REACTIONS  TO  PROPAGANDA 


Pattern  I 

A Uitudina)  Questions  Followed  by  Factual  Questions 

I .  P o litic al  Indoctrination  Classen 

A.  Attitude  0 

1.  What  ie  your  opinion  cf  the  political  instruction?  Why? 

2.  'Vhat  influence  do  you  think  thia  indoctrination  had  on  the  people? 
Why  ? 

3.  What  did  you  think  of  the  indoctrination  leaders?  Why? 

B.  Factual 

1.  What  methods  were  used  to  enforce  attendance  at  indoctrination 

classes? 

2.  What  procedures  were  used  in  conducting  classes ? 

3.  What  rewards  for  achievement  were  there? 

4.  What  punishment  for  failure  was  there? 

5.  What  topics  were  emphasized  in  these  classes? 

6.  What  kind  of  people  were  the  leaders  or  instructors? 

7.  What  did  your  fellow-workers  and  frienas  say  rhout  this 
indoctrination?  Why? 

8.  Who  sponsored  the  political  instruction  classes? 

9.  Where  were  they  usually  held? 

1C.  At  what  tuna  o>  day?  V- ab  thlc  during  working  hours? 

11.  How  often  were  the  classes  held? 

12.  Were  you  required  to  attend? 

U .  East  Z op e  Radio  broadcasts 
A.  Altitudinal 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  EaBt  Zone  radio  broadcasts  ir.  general? 

Why? 

2.  What  influence  do  East  German  broadcasts  have  on  the  people? 
Why? 

D.  Factual 

1.  What  types  of  East  German  programs  dpi  you  hear? 

2.  Describe  the  type  cf  broadcasts  which  you  Uked  most.  Why? 

3.  Describe  the  type  of  broadcasts  you  disliked  most.  Why? 

4.  What  themes  were  emphasized  moBt  in  East  German  broadcasts? 

5.  What  did  your  acquaintances  say  about  the  East  Zone  radio?  Why? 
fi.  At  what  times  of  day  did  you  UBually  listen  to  East  Zone  broadcasts? 

7.  How  often  Joi  you  listen? 

8.  Where  did  you  usually  listen? 

III.  Western  Broadcasts 
A.  Altitudinal 

1  .  What  is  your  opinion  of  WetPe’-r i  radio  broadcasts?  Why’ 

2.  What  influence  do  you  think  V  eBterr1  broadcasts  have  on  the 
people?  Why? 

3.  What  Western  station  do  yuu  llunk  generally  gives  the  best  news 
programs?  Why? 


B.  Factual 

1.  What  types  of  Western  programs  did  you  hear? 

2.  Describe  the  kinds  of  broadcasts  which  you  liked  most. 

Why? 

S.  Describe  the  kinds  of  broadcasts  which  vou  disliked  most 
Why’ 

4.  What  themes  were  emphasized  most  in  Western  broadcasts’ 

5.  Wk  l  did  your  acquaintances  say  about  Western  broadcasts’ 
Why? 

G.  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  usually  listen  to  Western  broadcasts 
?.  How  often  did  you  listen’ 

8.  What  Western  stations  did  you  listen  to’ 

IV.  East  Zone  Newspapers 

A.  Attitudinal 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  East  Zone  newspapers’  Why? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  truthfulness  of  East  Zone  newBpapeiu’ 
Why’ 

3.  What  Influence  do  you  think  the  East  Zone  newspapers  have  on 
the  people?  Why? 

B  Factual 

1.  Describe  the  types  of  newspaper  articles  you  like  most. 

Why? 

2.  Describe  the  types  of  articiro  you  like  least  Why? 

3.  What  themes  were  emphasized  most  ir.  East  German  newspapers 
4  What  kind  of  information  did  you  miss  moat  in  the  newspapers 

you  read?  W'hy? 

5.  What  did  your  friends  say  about  the  newspapers? 

6.  What  newspapers  did  you  read  most  often  ir.  the  East  Zone? 

7.  How  often  was  that? 

8  Where  did  you  get  these  newspapers? 

V.  Posters 

A  Attitudinal 

L.  What  did  you  think  ol  the  posters  you  saw  In  the  East  Zone? 

Why? 

2  What  influence  do  vou  think  these  posters  have  on  the  people’ 
Why? 

B.  Factual 

1.  What  kinds  of  posters  did  you  see’ 

..  t/c&c.i  ii/c  .i.c  K.nds  of  posters  you  disliked  most-  V/hy? 

3.  Describe  the  types  cf  poster  s  which  impressed  you  most. 

Why’ 

4.  What  themes  were  emphasized  most  in  the  posters’ 

5.  Where  did  you  see  posters  most  often’ 

Fit  tern  ’  f 

Factual  Quea'ions  Followed  by  At.  odinal  Questions 

The  questions  used  in  Pattern  II  tor  trip  s«*ctior  were  identical  to  those 
in  Pattern  1,  hut  the  order  was  chanced,  in  each  subtopic  the  factual  ques¬ 
tions  (Group  B)  were  asked  before  the  attitudinal  questions  (Group  A) 


SECTION  4:  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES' 


v 


Pattern  l 

I  want  to  auk  your  own  opinion  about  the  United  States.  For  example: 

I  Economic  System 

A.  What  do  you  have  about  living  conditiono  in  the  United  States? 

B  To  what  extent  do  you  think  there  in  equality  among  different  classes 
and  occupational  groups  in  the  United  States? 

C.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  stability  of  the  American  economy? 

1.  What  effect  do  you  think  this  has  on  other  nations’ 

II.  Foreign  Policy 

A  How  do  you  feel  about  the  goals  of  American  foreign  policy? 

B  What  do  you  think  of  American  policy  toward- 

1.  East  Germany? 

2.  West  Germany? 

3.  Oerman  reunification? 

C.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  methods  of  American  foreign  policy? 

D.  How  uo  you  feel  about  American  economic  aid  iu  ul'ncr  countries’ 

(F)  Do  you  think  the  American  leaders  have  made  any  mistakes  in 

foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II’ 

E.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  wants  war  or  peace? 

(F)  Do  you  think  the  average  American  soldier  has  more  endurance  than 
the  average  Russian  soldier? 

III.  Culture 

A.  What  do  you  ‘hink  of  ATt»ri>-»n  culture? 

(FI  Do  you  thlnl  Americans  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  fields  of 
art.  music.  «nd  philosophy  bp  Germans  have? 

B.  Whax  is  your  opinion  of  American  manic’ 

C.  How  do  you  feel  about  American  movies’ 

How  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  most  of  the  people  in  East  Germany  feel 
about  i«ie  United  States 

IV.  Armed  Forces 

A.  What  do  they  think  of  the  American  occupation  troops  in  West  Germany? 

B.  How  do  most  people  feel  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  American 
armed  forcea  as  compared  with  thjse  of  other  countries? 

C.  What  do  people  think  about  the  America.  a,oldier? 

‘(11  isdicnU*  frankness 
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V  Political  System 

A.  How  do  East  Germane  feel  about  the  American  form  of  government? 

B.  V/iiat  to  their  opinion  of  the  power  relationship  in  the  American  sys  ¬ 
tem  of  government? 

1  Persons 
?.  Ji-  v» 

C.  'What  do  people  in  the  East  Zone  think  about  individual  rights  and 
personal  freedom  in  the  United  States? 


VI.  People 

A.  What  do  moat  people  in  Eaat  Germany  think  of  the  American  leaders? 

1.  Ability 

2.  Motives 

B.  How  do  they  feel  about  the  Asnertean  pe  -.pie’ 


P«ttern_Il 

In  Pattern  II  the  same  topics  were  used  but  tlse  manner  ("personal"  or 
“impersonal')  wae  varied.  The  source  wo*  fir»t  h\r  hi*  oym  opirdor.s 

on  tUa  topics  iu<.luuCij  under  IV,  V  serf  VI  above,  and  was  men  asked  for  the 
opinions  of  others  on  the  topics  included  under  I.  II  and  IK 
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4pp*«8i»  E 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  MATRICES  AND  TABLES 


Tuttle  E-l 


LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  EAST  GERMANY 
TOTAL  IFNITS  Of'  INFORMATION  FOR  EACH  INTERROGATION 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  EAST  GERMANY: 

AVERAGE  UNITS  PER  QUESTION  FOR  EACH  INTERROGATION 
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ATTITUDES  TOSARD  RUSSIA; 

TOTAL  UNITS  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  EACH  INTERROGATION 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RUSSIA; 

AVERAGE  UNITS  PER  QUESTION  FOR  EACH  INTERROGATION 
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REACTIONS  TO  PROPAGANDA: 

TOTAL  UNITS  OF  INFORMATION'  f  OR  F.\ri|  INTERROGATION 
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REACHUNS  TO  PROPAGANDA: 

AVUIAUCj  vNifti 

QUESTION  FOfl  EACH  INTERROGATION 
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1.31 

.73 

1,49 

1.77 

1.63 

2.46 

1.42 

l.s» 

1.66 

1.63 

1.54 

1.71 

*vt* 

1.47 

1.40 

1.76 

1.57 

136 

1.63 

1.42 

2.23 

1.64 

1.55 

2.06 

1.75 

2.03 

1.69 

1.06 

1.33 

1.49 

I/O 

1.65 

1.41 

1.53 

1.78 

1.60 

1.19 

1.38 

1.15 

1.46 

1.58 

1.67 

1.31 

1.29 

1.73 

1.83 

1.50 

2.19 

1.64 

l.SS 

1.80 

1.24 

2.32 

2.20 

1.27 

1.62 

1.92 

1.74 

2.02 

-88 

1.87 

1.29 

2.23 

1.46 

1.84 

1.87 

1.68 

1,61 

1.66 

1.72 

1.76 

1.69 

1.43 

1.50 

1,65 

1.62 

:  yt  ' . 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

TOTAL  UNITS  OF  INFORMATION  FOIl  EACH  INTERROGATION 


Hi^AM-Edactitd  Soviet 


Peralttivfl 


T»ik  K-8  (Co*i 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
AVERAGE  UNITS  PER  QUESTION  FOR  EACH  INTERROGATION 


M#kwE4«c*»»4  SofliN 


In  crTogimr  |  j  Rt*UeMllk*  Punur«iv«  ) 

- 1 - - - 1 - “i - s 

i'*r%o«».i  i  ^W»u>nl  P«r*cea»  [h^wbiaaI  P««M«»k  l  P~+«rt«eal  P«r^««%l  J  la**?****! 


l>ow«r- Mealed  Sovi  «• 

I  Pwfwim 


.  •*■  4 "■  i  =  _J?£  /i^S-  :-r  .  : 


ts 

( 


PROVOCATIVE  STATEMENTS  VERSUS  SELECTED  OPEN-END  QUESTIONS: 
AVERAGE  UNITS  PER  QUEST  ION 


Ularragau* 


Sowm* 


Lo<ror-M»c«l<xi  So«c«l 


B»U«b*lU« 


Ponctoaiv* 


Ut«>-£»4 

j  hwc- 

lt<«l 

Oyx-CM 

P»*w«c* 

•  Of* 

Pr%w*c- 

•»»«• 

2.60 

2.80 

4.60 

4.10 

1.90 

.36 

1.00 

.67 

2.32 

4.00 

3.20 

a.OO 

2.90 

3.20 

2.60 

3.00 

1.43 

3.17 

3.60 

2.10 

4.60 

3.80 

2.43 

1.49 

3.25 

2.22 

2.94 

3.60 

2.90 

4.40 

2.50 

2.79 

1  60 

5.00 

2.10 

3.11 

4.41 

2.50 

4.22 

3.00 

2.00 

2.10 

5.45 

2.78 

3.38 

2.63 

1.61 

4.40 

1.70 

3.01 

2.52 

5.55 

324 

3.08 

2.09 

1.76 

4.49 

3.20 

3.40 

1.50 

2,60 

1.89 

2.61 

7.40 

3.60 

3.64 

2.56 

2.51 

1.66 

3.80 

1.90 

3.37 

2.1*9 

2.30 

3.20 

2.50 

3.80 

2.57 

2.40 

1.70 

2.66 

2.40 

2.00 

4.17 

3  !n 

2.35 

1.36 

1.30 

.85 

2.Z* 

3.80 

2.50 

3.32 

1.56 

3.80 

2.50 

S.ofl 

«  S3 

2  95 

3.66 

2  13 

3.20 

2.70 

4.03 

2.30 

3.05 

2.83 

3.01 

3.20 

2.78 

1  ..32 

1.51 

5.05 

2.60 

2.35 

1.30 

2.52 

4.00 

2.73 

5.08 

2.92 

2.16 

1.42 

3.60 

4.49 

3.30 

4.20 

1.90 

2.57 

2.16 

2.01 

3.02 

.3.65 

3.33 

2.96 

1.30 

.80 

4.21 

2.25 

3,o 

1.50 

2.38 

1.59 

2.13 

3.48 

2.34 

3.90 

2.65 

3.03 

2.00 

3.26 

2.18 

2.86 

IJVINC  CONDITIONS  IN  EAST  GERMANS: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  L  ,iTS  OF  INFORMATION 


Source  of  Yacl— cr 

"T  S«M  Of 

|  5q— 

I 

1  ,1 

I  Da^Mt  of 

rNadou 

1 

Sq«*«e 

y 

Between  Sources 

8439c  3  2 

i 

84CJ.32 

6.59 

Between  Uterrogetoru 

2753.65 

3 

917.08 

Between  Technique* 

4721,40 

1 

4721.40 

3.84 

S  x  I  jatartcUon 

7832.15 

3 

2610.78 

2.25 

S  x  T  laterrctioe 

470.35 

1 

470.35 

1  i  1  imteraclioe 

133.08 

3 

44.36 

S  »  7  .  1  btewetion 

1276.50 

3 

425.50 

Residual 

61504.09 

48 

1281.34 

T<x*J 

87180.74 

63 

T.bl.  E-l  I 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  EAST  GERMANY: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  UNITS  PER  QUESTION 


Sewxe  of  Vtrieace  | 

_  1 

Sum  el 
Sqneroa 

1 

l>.,— .«■  el 

F>««4o* 

ftMAH 

Syr  — 

i  '  i 

Between  Source* 

1.73 

1 

1.73 

6.00 

Between  Inierrogstore 

.20 

3 

.07 

f_Uiw©en  Techniqciee 

.56 

1 

.56 

S  *  I  Interaction 

1.78 

3 

.59 

2.22 

S  *  T  Interaction 

.11 

1 

.11 

1  x  T  Utemction 

.15 

3 

.06 

Sr  Tx  I  Interaction 

.10 

3 

.03 

Table  ft- II 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RUSSIA. 

ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  UNITS  OF  INFORMATION 


r  1 

Sower  <4  V«rtr*er 

Sauqj  of 
Sqmree 

|  oi  i 

|  ! 

VWoa 

SqUKJ  3  6 

,  1 

I 

P 

Uetwecn  So  core  e  » 

3362.55 

i 

3362.55 

8.64 

<.  01 

Interro«m-o<-e 

1075.55 

3 

358.52 

Between  Techniqoea 

64.61 

1 

64.61 

Qetvaee  Qiieatioua 

2553.47 

1 

2353.47 

6.05 

<.os 

S  x  I  Into  rat.  ion 

2502.75 

3 

834.25 

2.29 

<.10 

S  *  T  Interaction 

242.19 

1 

242.19 

S  x  Q  Interaction 

160.6? 

1 

158.6? 

1  a  T  Interaction 

1640.71 

3 

546.90 

I  x  Q  Interaction 

1307.22 

3 

435.74 

T  x  Q  Interaction 

S3 .94 

1 

83.94 

S  x  I  <  T  Interaction 

130.58 

3 

43.53 

S  x  i  *  Q  Interaction 

322.62 

3 

107.54 

S  *  T  x  Q  Inteimrtion 

228.39 

1 

22839 

uTsQ  Interaction 

824.30 

3 

274.73 

S  i  1  K  T  «  Q  lute.-actioo 

1523.21 

3 

507.74 

lieaidaai 

13201.78 

32 

412.56 

Total 

29032.44 

63 

l»*i#  t>»3 

ATTTTUDCS  TOWARD  RUSSIA: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  UNITS  PER  QUESTION 


Sowca  •?  Variance  i 

|  Saa*  of  | 

|  Srqafc/ee  j 

- ! 

Deggeee  cl 
Freed  om 

fcUae 

Sqxeroj 

Between  Source* 

.1*6 

1 

2.66 

Between  Iniemjgnlorn 

.23 

3 

.08 

Between  Tecbaiqoen 

.15 

1 

Between  Qnentione 

.06 

1 

.06 

S  x  1  interaction 

1.43 

3 

.48 

S  x  T  Interaction 

.11 

1 

.11 

5x0  Interaction 

.11 

1 

.11 

I  x  T  Interaction 

1.15 

3 

.38 

1  x  Q  Interaction 

.54 

3 

.18 

T  s  Q  Interaction 

.21 

1 

.21 

S  l  1  x  T  Interaction 

.3  » 

1 

.13 

S  x  1  x  Q  Interaction 

.41 

3 

.14 

S  x  T  x  Q  Interaction 

.07 

1 

.07 

l  t  T  x  O  Interaction 

.83 

:t 

.28 

S  x  f  x  T  X  Q  Interaction 

1.3C 

3 

.43 

Rtei'ina’. 

13.03 

.41 

Total 

22.69 

63 
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f 


I 


i 

t 


,'t  ** 


T»bta  E-U 


'.ACTIONS  TO  PROPAGANDA: 

ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  UNITS  OF  INFORMATION 


Soares  of  Vnri«ac« 

j  rv«M»  of 

|  Sflpjfcrct 

of 

j  Freed o* 

Mmi  ■ 

SqxsfM  | 

f 

T . - . . 

l  P 

1 

Between  So*.  c«<a 

3035.80 

i 

3065.80 

S.35 

<.05 

Bonroep  laterr-op^ora 

1384.65 

3 

461.55 

Between  Tccha»que« 

64.80 

1 

64.80 

Between  Qwitlioau 

216.82 

1 

216.82 

S  x  I  Utftru’. lien 

2992.73 

3 

997.58 

S  *  T  hlmciiot 

427.46 

1 

427.46 

S  i  Q  Interaction 

13.69 

1 

13.69 

!  x  T  IticnctiiH 

360.25 

3 

116.75 

I  *  Q  Intemctioa 

14U  .94 

3 

472.31 

T  x  Q  lnfter«*tlio* 

236.63 

J 

235.63 

S  x  I  *  T  InUieclion 

2435.44 

3 

811.81 

S  x  1  i  Q  Intomctioo 

263.67 

3 

B?.89 

S  x  T  x  Q  IiltncMM 

883.57 

1 

883.57 

I  x  T  x  Q  laiMVctitM 

3674.33 

3 

1224.78 

S  x  1  x  T  X  Q  interaction 

3357.62 

3 

1119.27 

Roiidvl 

17774.48 

32 

555.45 

Total 

38578.06 

t>3 

T»bU  E-1S 

REACTIONS  TO  PROPAGANDA: 
ANAL'StS  BASED  ON  UNITS  PER  QUESTION 


Sonrre  cf  VariiAc« 

f 

Snaui  of 
5ui*orta 

Dejpeoe  of  1 
Fr«*4«*i  ! 

i 

&■< 

between  So vc OS 

.17 

i 

.17 

OeSveei  latetrogator* 

.22 

3 

.07 

Det*e*o  Tecboiqeee 

.03 

1 

.03 

Betweer.  Qeestione 

.00 

1 

.00 

S  x  1  Interaction 

1.15 

3 

.38 

S  x  T  loteractioo 

.02 

1 

.02 

S  x  Q  leterection 

.03 

1 

.03 

1  x  T  Interaction 

.13 

3 

.04 

1  x  Q  Interaction 

.30 

3 

,:o 

T  x  U  Interaction 

.12 

1 

12 

S  x  1  x  T  Interaction 

.01 

3 

.00 

S  x  I  x  Q  Interaction 

.03 

3 

.01 

S  i  T  i  0  iateraclioa 

.22 

i 

.22 

i  x  T  x  (J  Interact. on 

1.77 

3 

.42 

S  x  1  x  T  x  Q  Intetoction 

.13 

1 

.04 

RemHual 

4.35 

32 

.14 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  UNrrS  OF  INFORMATION 


Snx/ce  #1  V«fi**C€ 

*hm.a  of 

Sq**»«* 

of 

frwfwi  1 

Mm* 

Squren 

8«t*e*ie  Soima 

420.50 

i 

420.50 

Heteeen  ietercojevora 

3S2.31 

3 

117.44 

Drnreen  Teebiiijiiee 

23.63 

1 

23.63 

IwrwcoB  Qneef.cme 

2.80 

1 

2.88 

S  "  l  Ut«fHtU011 

309.14 

3 

S  x  '1  Iffleractiox 

.13 

1 

.13 

S  x  Q  Interaction 

5.20 

1 

5.20 

1  x  T  Interaction 

221.42 

3 

73.81 

I  x  Q  Intorartioo 

24.38 

3 

8.13 

T  x  Q  letenc.-tioe 

2.65 

1 

2.6S 

$  <  1  >  T  Interne.:  ioe 

94.31 

2 

31.60 

S  x  l  x  Q  interaction 

71.07 

3 

23.69 

S  >  T  v  Q  Iniernetice 

14.44 

1 

14.44 

I  x  T  x  Q  Intaraetioe 

30.44 

3 

10.15 

5  x  i  t  T  t  Q  interaction 

17.87 

3 

5.96 

Ueoi-Jn*.1 

5565.70 

96 

57.96 

1  <-’*! 

7156.97 

127 

T«ftM  IriT 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  OK  UNITS  PER  QUESTION 


S*«tu  of  Vkriaam 

|  S*xwi  of 

1  s^“ 

Ctgrt!**  of  1 
Ft  ootiou  | 

Mutt 

$q%>ro« 

Between.  Sonrcee 

1 

2.09 

fctwftttti  InietTogauvni 

.00 

3 

.00 

lj«twten  T«choio^«fc 

.22 

1 

.22 

B«tw««n  Queat.cxui 

.01 

1 

.01 

S  x  1  leteractioxi 

2.30 

3 

.77 

5  x  T  it.terection 

.00 

1 

.00 

■»  x  Q  lat«v«cti on 

,00 

l 

,05 

I  x  r  Interaction 

.92 

3 

.31 

1  x  Q  Inerectios 

,31 

A 

.10 

T  x  Q  Interaction 

.03 

1 

.03 

S  X  (  K  Y  intePuriiuu 

.41 

3 

.14 

S  *  1  x  Q  Iitfnrcction 

.24 

3 

OS 

S  *  T  x  Q  Intemctioi 

.06 

1 

.05 

l  x  T  i  Q  Interaction 

.16 

3 

.05 

Si  1  *  T  *0  Interaction 

.37 

3 

.12 

Rr  aidvial 

24.01 

06 

.25 

* 


m 


f— i 


PROVOCATIVE  STATEMEN  PS: 
ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  UNITS  PEP  QUESTION 


Scarce  cf  V*i\%Mcr 

Sacia  oi  ] 

Sqawaa 

Dajraaa  oi  1 
Fr««<2oB  1 

Mean 

S^»*res 

1 - 

1  h 

1 

i 

1  ' 

SottfCi# 

7.07 

i 

7.07 

8.35 

<.01 

3.25 

3 

1.08 

Bamii  Tacbeiquea 

2.49 

1 

2.49 

2.94 

<•10 

QmsUou 

40.6ft 

1 

40.66 

47  99 

<  .OOi 

S  i  l  Uiarartioa 

8.75 

3 

2.92 

3.36 

>.ui> 

S  *  T  latavactioa 

.23 

1 

.23 

S  k  Q  lataractioa 

.13 

1 

.13 

1  a  T  laiarnclioc 

2.95 

3 

.98 

1  iQ  latarmctioa 

2.02 

3 

.67 

T  *  0  Interaction 

.04 

1 

.04 

S  X  1  x  T  Interaction 

3.51 

3 

1.1? 

S  «  1  *  Q  Ittaractioa 

.39 

3 

.13 

S  *  T  x  Q  Ularactiaa 

.01 

3 

.01 

1  x  T  x  Q  interaction 

1.36 

3 

.45 

SsIlTtQ  Interaction 

1.23 

3 

.41 

Raaidaa! 

88.10 

96 

.92 

Total 

162.1° 

127 
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Append'*  F 

RESPONSES  OF  60  SOURCES  TO  SELECTED  POST-INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS' 


t 

i 


What  do  you  thinn  was  the  purpose  of  the  interview ’ 

To  obtain  over-all  picture  ct  life  in  East  Zone 
To  obtain  attitudes  of  East  Zone  people 
Miscellaneous 
“Don't  know " 


Numbtf 


2  \i 
9 
\ 


Is  there  anything  which  you  especially  liked  about  the  interview’ 


Particular  topic: 

Living  Conditions  5 

Attitudes  Toward  Russia  ) 

Reactions  to  Propaganda  2 

Attitudes  Toward  tlie  United  States  3 

"  Political''  4 

Conduct  of  Interrogation  30 

Interest  “'.town  tr,  Fast  Zone  Q 

Everything  6 

Miscellaneous  8 

Nothing  1 

What  J1  d  you  like  least  about  the  interview ’ 

Particular  topic: 

Living  Conditions  3 

Attitudes  Toward  Rusi.ia  1 

Reactions  to  Propaganda  2 

Attitud""  Towed  i  1  United  Slates  0 

"  Political '  0 

Hepetitiun  of  questions  2 

Too  mud:  detail  2 

Questions  too  specific  1 

Questions  too  general  1 

behavior  of  interrogator  8 

l-ength  of  interrogation  2 

u.r..,.iu,w>ollo  7 

Nothing  3U 


How  do  you  feel  about  trie  way  you  were  treated  during  tin'  interview’ 

t  A  it! tude s  r. Kp r  e nsetl) 

Highly  favorable 
Fa  on  abb- 
Mild'v  favorable 


37 

22 

1 


*1 1  ■,„  >  i  nt-r  v  i  -  v>  n  v*  t-  rr-  mil  lirbl  »otli  bull  n;.ni  o 


Did  you  feel  uneany  at  any  time  during  the  inters 


